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L IV E $ T 0 C K TAME AND GENTLE—Since we have 


_ been taking your magazine we have 
come to enjoy it more and more. I have 
a farm east of Taft with about 500 





“Ben” the Brahman Likes Bread 


head. I find great enjoyment in working 
with my stock and most of them can 
be handled as the picture shows. They 
are tame. This little boy, Kevin Dunn, 
is feeding “Ben” some bread which he PRICES 
likes very much. When we drive near the 
pasture and blow the horn Ben and the 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Lookout 


PROSPECTS still are for less increase over last year in livestock slaughter during the 
second half of this year than in the first half, says the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Cattle slaughter will continue larger than in 1951 but hog 
Slaughter will be smaller. 


PRICES should be generally well maintained if demand for meat remains strong. Cattle 
prices, now a little below last year, will probably continue below. Prices of 
fed cattle may be nearer last year's level than will prices of grass cattle. 
Hog prices may trend upward until early fall and then decline seasonally no 
more than usual, averaging as high as or higher than last fall. 


FEED CROP PROSPECTS for 1952 were generally favorable this spring. Preparation and 
planting of corn has progressed rapidly and is well ahead of a year ago. Hay 
crops and pastures were unusually good over most of the country. May 1 prospect 
indicates ample hay for the increasing number of roughage-consuming livestock 
on farms. Use of feed grain in the first half of the current feeding season 
was the heaviest in recent years and the carryover at end of the season will 
probably be about a third smaller than at the end of the 1950-51 season. 


PRICES PAID by farmers for commodities used in production continued to inch upward, re- 
gaining the previous high first established last February. 


FARM-MORTGAGE debt continued to rise in 1951, reaching almost $6.3 billion, and was 8 per 
cent larger than a year earlier, one of the largest percentage increases noted 
Since 1920. The peak farm-mortgage period was in January 1923, when it reached 
about $10.8 billion. Of course, the value of mortgage property is higher now 
than in 1923. 


VALUES of farm land increased 2 per cent from last November to this March, a fourth as 
much as during the same period a year earlier. The March index was 9 per cent 
year earlier, however, and almost a fourth higher than just before Korea. 


FARMERS got only about 48 cents of the consumer's dollar spent for the foods in the 
market basket the past 12 months, compared with 51 cents a year earlier. 


MEAT RETAILING studies under the Agricultural Marketing Act have been completed in To- 
peka, Kan. The question the study tried to answer was, "Can costs be cut in 
retailing meat?" It is believed "that a small percentage reduction in costs 
at the retail level might do more toward increasing net returns to farmers 
and lowering costs to consumers than a similar percentage reduction in cents 
at other levels of marketing." 


NUMBER OF FARMS that reached a peak of 6,812,000 in 1935 is now down to 5,382,000 but the 
number of business firms in operation is now nearly a million greater than 
in 1935, and apparently is continuing a long-established upward trend. Un- 
doubtedly many farmers and farm boys will be drawn into these non-farm jobs 
during the 1950's and 1960's. More persons move cityward in prosperity years 
than in depression times. 


CANADA is coming out even better than she thought on a tripartite agreement under 
which Canadian meat exports to Britain will equal New Zealand meat exports 
diverted from United Kingdom to the United States. New Zealand now indicates 
it will have 80 million pounds of beef available for the United States market, 
equivalent to 160,000 cattle. This is double the original estimate and 
equal to the Canadian beef surplus for this year. 
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SULMET 
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Wi fal SS 
EMULSION 


Quickly Stops Growth of Bacteria, Saves Time and Money 


Bland and Soothing 


Effective and Protective 
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Prompt action is called for when farm animals show indications of eye 
infections. SULMET Sulfamethazine Tinted Emulsion Lederle, in the new 
plastic squeeze bottle, helps to control quickly pink eye (keratitis), a 
bacterial eye infection common in livestock. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine, the all-purpose sulfa, is famous for its prompt 
and effective action against many costly bacterial infections that formerly 
took serious toll among farm animals. In emulsion form, SULMET is easy 


to administer, time-saving, and its color permits immediate identification 
of treated animals. 


Used before infection is seriously established, one treatment usually is 
sufficient. In severe infections, 2- or 3-day treatments may be necessary. 


If there is any evidence of general infection or septicemia, such as 
increased temperature, SULMET Sulfamethazine OBLETS* or Powder 
should be given by mouth or injections of SULMET Sodium Sulfamethazine 
Solution Injectable** given, in addition to local eye treatments. 


This product must be administered in accordance with our package 
literature, preferably under the direction of a veterinarian. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. **Dispensed by, or on the prescription 
of, a veterinarian. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN Ganamid company New York 20, N. Y. 
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A Needless Law 


a. iE HOUSE AND SENATE 
jave approved a 10-month 
wage and price control extension 
measure which extended controls 
to April 30, 1953. It was not what 
President Truman wanted but he 
was expected to sign it anyway. 
The measure exempts farm labor- 
ers from wage control. 

In the last week of June the 
House voted three times to remove 
price control on things that were 
not rationed or allocated. Since 
consumer goods are not being 
rationed and few allocation meas- 
ures affect such goods, this would 
have meant virtual killing of all 
price controls. 

The House vote thus to do away 
with the price controls were strong 
votes. Nevertheless, the bill had 
to go to a hand-picked group of 
conferees and all along there was 
not much likelihood of the control 
legislation dropping by the way- 
side. The Senate had voted to re- 
new price and wage control legis- 
lation for a period of only eight 
months. 

But even though the outcome is 
a weak 10-month extension of con- 
trols, the House votes against such 
legislation mean that our repre- 
sentatives in Congress believe 
there is no need for price ceilings 
under present circumstances. 

As far as meat is concerned, 
price control has proved worse 
than useless. It has saved the con- 
sumer nothing; it has been a both- 
er and expense to meat processors 
and retailers because of the thou- 
sands of regulations they mist try 
to comply with; it has been a nuis- 
ance, as in the case of the at- 
tempted controls of brand inspec- 
tion fees in North Dakota; it low- 
ered meat output when cattlemen 
were threatened with the Aug. 1 
and Oct. 1 rollbacks of 414 per 
cent each; it could stand in the 
way of future production of need- 
ed meat; it has cost the taxpayers 
millions of dollars in administra- 
tion. 
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Considering the events of the 
past several months—the action of 
the administration in _ boosting 
wages without regard to keeping 
inflation in check and the moves 
by OPS in jockeying regulations to 
make them more palatable for this 
group or that when it meant keep- 
ing OPS employees on the payrcll 
—there can be no other conclusion 
than that price controls are now be- 
ing based on political rather than 
economic need. We believe the 
House vote represents the will of 
the people. Price controls should 
have been abolished. 





Staying Safe 


LL THE REPORTS so far show 
that Canada has done a 
careful and efficient job of con- 
trolling the outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Saskatchewan 
several months ago. She now says 
that before long she will declare 


the country free of the disease. 
Canada has done this good work 


for her own sake and so that she 
may again be eligible as a trader 
in the United States markets. For 
both these reasons she wants to 


clean up the disease quickly, and 
that is as it should be. 
But some of the news items 


from Canada indicate that because 


of this speed in cleaning up the 


MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER AND STAYED 
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disease she should be rewarded 
with an opening of her border to 
United States trade this fall. Sep- 
tember has been mentioned as the 
month when she might again seek 
entry. 

The Canadians should under- 
stand that such a course would be 
a highly dangerous one. We have 
recently established in the case of 
the Mexican outbreak what is con- 
sidered by most experts as a safe 
procedure, which is that a year 
must elapse after the last outbreak 
before we can safely accept im- 
ports from an affected country. 

For our welfare, and this applies 
as well to Canada, we must insist 
that such a procedure be applied 
not only to Canada but to any 
other country that has had an out- 
break, even if it does cause finan- 
cial pinches. Any shorter period 
could mean disaster to the great 
livestock industry of this country. 
Our experience 25 years ago taught 
us that the virus can linger in the 
soil many months. In Texas the 
disease broke out 283 days after 
the last infected animal on the 
premises was killed. In California 
the virus remained alive 345 days. 

The Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
which met with government offi- 
cials in Washington June 11 was 
well aware of this danger, for one 
of its resolutions said that insofar 
as the time element is concerned in 
regard to the opening of the bor- 
der, Canada and Mexico must be 
treated the same. 

Time and again people have said 
that we are overly concerned about 
a foot-and-mouth outbreak in the 
United States. But our concern 
has kept this country free of the 
disease now for 23 years. Admit- 
tedly we have thrown up the 
strongest possible barriers to this 
disease. Now, with the disease es- 
tablished in most of the major live- 
stock producing countries of the 
world, we must be even more un- 
relenting in our defense against 
this dangerous intruder. This 
course is the only safe one. 





























































































































































































PRESIDENT HYATT CITES 


INDUSTRY’S MANY PROBLEMS 


(In the past several months Sam C. 
Hyatt, president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, has 
traveled to numerous of the state an- 
nual conventions, to present to the 
memberships the story of the National, 
the work it is doing for its affiliated 
organizations and factual details on the 
problems it is handling from day to day. 
The PRODUCER prints herewith one of 
these addresses which Mr. Hyatt deliv- 
ered at the meeting of the South Dakota 
Stock Growers in Aberdeen, June 10.) 


ry COURSE none of us wants to go 

back 61 years to the time your asso- 
ciation was organized, the horse and 
buggy days, and eliminate our 61 years 
of progress, but we certainly would like 
to go back to the time of less govern- 
ment in business and more business in 
government, and less planners and 
regulators. With all the variety of prob- 
lems confronting us, who are associated 
with beef production, we can be thank- 


ful we have organizations in our states 
such as yours. And while the state or- 
ganizations are working in our behalf, 
there is still another whose activities 
are on a national level working for the 
interest of the livestock industry, and 
that is the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, whose membership 
today comprises 22 state organizations, 


over 110 local organizations within 
these states and thousands of indi- 
vidual members. ... We... need you 


and in turn you need us, for if we don’t 
hang together we will hang separately. 

Of the many committees of the Amer- 
ican National I wish to mention one 
and that is the general council. Who 
comprises the general council? The 22 
presidents of the state organizations 
affiliated with the American National. 
A committee of this kind of leadership 
and representation gives us the best 
in thinking and planning for our Na- 
tional activities, and I can assure you 
while I am president of the American 





COMMITTEE MAKES 
AFTOSA SUGGESTIONS 


RECOGNIZED industry advisory 

committee on foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease was named at a meeting June 11 in 
Washington. Albert K. Mitchell of New 
Mexico was made chairman, J. Elmer 
Brock of Wyoming, vice-chairman, and 
Lyman Brewster of Montana, secretary. 
These and other members conferred with 
Department of Agriculture officials. 

Resolutions passed by the committee 
were: 

1. That it considers the foot-and- 
mouth disease situation in Mexico and 
Canada as comparable insofar as the 
element is concerned in regard to the 
opening of the border. 


2. Recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture make arrangements 
with Mexico for the continuation in 
Mexico of the Mexican-United States 
Commission on Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
as an active agency. 


3. Urged that in event of an outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease in the United 
States state sanitary officials limit the 
setting up of quarantine areas to those 
recommended and established by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in coopera- 
tion with the state involved. 

4. Urged the Senate to approve the 
appropriation passed by the House pro- 
viding for construction of a laboratory 
for research on foot-and-mouth and other 
disease. 

Members of the committee who at- 
tended besides those mentioned were: 
W. S. Moscrip, St. Paul, Minn.; Way- 
land Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa; Thore 
Naaden, Bismarck, N. D.; Harvey A. 
McDougal, Collinsville, Calif.; Alan 
Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash.; C. E. Wey- 
mouth, Amarillo, Tex. 


8 


REGULATION TO BAR 
BONE MEAL IMPORTS 


The importation of “raw” bone meal 
for use as fertilizer or feed would be 
prohibited under regulations proposed 
by the Department of Agriculture. Only 
steamed and special steamed bone meal 
processed in a manner to destroy an- 
thrax spores could be imported. The 
department would determine whether or 
not requirements have been met at the 
time the product is offered for entry. 


All imported animal bones, including 
crushed bones, to be used as fertilizer 
or as feed for domestic animals, would 
have to be consigned for further pro- 
cessing. 

The new regulations are aimed at re- 
ducing the possibility of introducing an- 
thrax into the United States. At the 
same time, the department points out, 
it is important for livestock owners to 
maintain adequate disease-control mea- 
sures on their farms and ranches. Agri- 
cultural scientists state that the feeding 
of carcasses of dead animals to swine 
is probably the most common source of 
infection in hogs. 

Losses from recent outbreaks in the 
Middle West have been relatively light, 
due in part to the fact that the disease 
occurred chiefly in hogs, which are not 
normally as susceptible as cattle. Re- 
ports show that during the first quar- 
ter of 1952, anthrax broke out in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Ohio 

. 395 outbreaks with losses of 846 
swine and 31 cattle. Additional out- 
breaks were reported from California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Wisconsin. 

During April and May 330 outbreaks 
reported in the United States resulted 
in losses of 236 cattle and 381 swine. 





National, it is their advice and counsge] 
I am leaning on. Two years ago Pres. 
ident Bamert made the general coun- 
cil also the public relations committee, 
feeling that combining these two com- 
mittees was good business. I, in turn, 
this year combined the two and selected 
Mr. O. W. Lynam, a past president of 
the Kansas association, to be chairman 
of the public relations part of the com- 
mittee. | 


I called a meeting Feb. 8-9, 1952, in 
Denver, of the joint committee. The at- 
tendance and how these men came great 
distances and gave so freely of their 
time was very gratifying. Two years 
ago at Miami the original public rela- 
tions committee recommended to the 
executive committee of the American 
National to move the public relations 
office from Sheridan to Denver as soon 
as personnel and finances were ayvyail- 
able. Again this year a resolution was 
passed by both the public relations com- 
mittee and the executive committee to 
move the office as soon as details could 
be worked out. The move was made 
Apr. 1. We were sorry Howard Sin- 
clair, who had been the public relations 
adviser for four years, could not see 
his way clear to make the move to Den- 
ver. We cannot give Howard too much 
praise for the fine work he has done. 
As of June 1, Lyle Liggett went to 
work as director of information for the 
American National. Mr. Liggett came 
to the association from the University 
of Denver, where he was public rela- 
tions specialist for the past four years. 


“Rivers of Grass” flow across this 
great country of ours. Millions of cattle 
and sheep spend their time harvesting 
this annual crop—grass-—which folks 
cannot eat, converting it into appetizing, 
nourishing meat, thereby adding greatly 
to the health and wealth of our nation. 
Without this “livestock economy” in 
which you and I are engaged, 779,000,- 
000 acres of our United States would 
produce little food for human use. But, 
remember this, we as ranchers are not 
sufficient unto ourselves. We are only 
the beginning of the beef line. There 
are others: the feeders, the processors, 
the distributors and the consumers. Dis- 
regard the rights or welfare of any 
of these and sooner or later we suffer. 
No doubt the feeders know about the 
ranchers’ production problems, as do 
some of the processors and distributors; 
but, by and large, the consuming public 
knows nothing of these problems, and 
so I know that therein lies the job for 
us—to sell our end of the production to 
the consuming public through good pub- 
lic relations. A broader consumer knowl- 
edge of the economics of the production, 
distribution and consumption of live- 
stock products is vital to the future 
welfare of the industry. 

A meeting was held in Chicago Feb. 
12 by 12 livestock producing organiza- 
tions—dairymen, swine, cattle and 
sheep groups, for the purpose of setting 
up a joint sanitary committee. Such a 
committee was set up and one of its 
duties is to advise the affiliated organi- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Little-Man-With-A-Strong-Heart 


By T. L. KERTTULA And D. L. McDONALD 


metas AT FORT BUFORD 
laughed at Kelly, the skinny kid. 
They laughed loud and long. Send a 
boy to do the job of a detachment of 
soldiers? He didn’t have a Chinaman’s 
chance of getting to Fort Stevenson! 


That was the last time anyone laughed 
at young Kelly, the boy every Indian in 
the Northwest would come to know and 
respect by one or the other of the two 
names they gave him—Lone Wolf, or 
Little-Man-With-a-Strong-Heart. 

Luther S. Kelly was born in Geneva, 
N. Y. At the age of 14 he joined the 
Union Army and saw considerable action 
in the last stages of the Civil War. 
Immediately after the war his company 
was ordered to Minnesota, and in 1866 
to Fort Wadsworth in Dakota. Here 
Kelly received his discharge. He was 
just 17 years old and a seasoned trooper. 

Adventure beckoned to the boy. To 
the north—clear to the Hudson Bay, he’d 
been told—stretched an endless sea of 
grass. This he had to see. Alone, 
against the advice of scouts and soldiers, 
he set out for Fort Gary in Manitoba, 
Canada. Later, he always said he made 
the trip without sighting even one In- 
dian, either hostile or friendly. 

Fort Gary held no cure for his rest- 
lessness. He started back for the Da- 
kotas, alone. Crossing the Assiniboine 
River, he overtook a party of Canadian 
half-breeds (Boise Brules) and threw 
in with them. It proved to be an excel- 
lent opportunity for the silent youngster 
to learn more of the ways of the Red 
Man and the frontier. 

On Mouse River he faced his first 
hostile Indians—among them the man 


DID YOU KNOW... 


That the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association is largely re- 
sponsible for the comparative free- 
dom of United States herds from 
foot-and-mouth disease today? Back 
in 1935 the Argentines proposed 
through the Argentine Sanitary Con- 
vention that they be given treaty 
rights to send beef to the United 
States from zones arbitrarily declared 
to be free from the dread disease. 
The American National was the first 
agency vigorously to oppose the 
treaty. Opposition was based on the 
belief that the disease could not be 
excluded unless all cattle and fresh 
beef imports from a disease-infested 
country were halted. The action was 
successful despite ill-founded editorial 
blasts that American National oppo- 
sition was inspired by selfish desire 
to protect domestic prices by embar- 
going imports. Today, no one would 
suggest that the United States should 
bring in cattle or fresh beef from a 
country beset with foot-and-mouth 
disease. 
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who was to hate and respect him for 
many years—when a Sioux war party 
rode into camp. His companions assured 
Kelly that he had nothing to fear as 
long as he remained their guest. The 
Sioux were friendly to the half-breeds, 
but their attitude changed as soon as 
they saw the American. 


Brandishing a tomahawk, the Sioux 
chief approached the boy until hardly a 
pace separated them. His face contorted 
into a hideous grimace of anger and 
hatred, the Indian shouldered against 
the slight buckskin-clad figure. Kelly 
did not waver. Calmly, he leaned against 
his rifle and sized up the prancing 
warrior. 


The Indian’s gaze broke first. Lower- 
ing the tomahawk, he turned and stalked 
back to his pony. This was the first 
meeting of that prairie fox, Sitting Bull, 
and the little white man who was des- 
tined to hound him all over eastern 
Montana. The Indian never ceased to 
smart under it. 


Reaching Fort Berthold, temporary 
agency for several Indian tribes, Kelly 
paused again for some time to study 
the Indian language and ways. Then he 
was off again, heading for Fort Buford 
on the Montana-North Dakota line. 


Fort Buford gave him a royal, if 
amazed, welcome. Veteran’ troopers 
shook their heads in baffled wonder. 
How had a boy who looked barely 15 
managed to make his way alone through 
hostile Sioux territory? Just then, no 
white man was safe outside the gates 
of the fort. 


Encouraged by their victories near 
Fort Kearney, the Sioux were raiding 
again. Especially troublesome had been 
their constant harassing of the mail 
carriers. The mail from Fort Stevenson, 
the next post downriver, was long over- 
due. Presumably, the carriers had been 
ambushed. Urgent dispatches awaited 
delivery to Fort Stevenson, but Buford’s 
commander dared not spare a detach- 
ment of soldiers to undertake the haz- 
ardous trip. 


When he learned this, Kelly broke 
his customary silence long enough to 
volunteer to carry the dispatches. Every- 
one roared at the idea of a lone rider 
making it through hundreds of miles of 
hostile Indian country. And a mere boy 
at that’ 

Kelly shrugged. “Suit yourselves,” he 
told them quietly. “I’ll make the trip, 
anyhow. You can send the dispatches 
or not, just as you like.” Turning on 
his heel, he stalked out the door. 

The entire garrison took turns trying 
to dissuade the quiet kid from making 
the attempt. Failing in that, they out- 
fitted him with the best horse on the 
post and wished him well. 

As darkness fell, the entire company 
gathered at the main gate to see him 
off. Their manner clearly indicated that 
they weren’t expecting to see him back 


again. Slowly the last afterglow faded 
and the stars took over. There was a 
whispered command, the creak of the 
heavy gate, and the army’s new “baby 
dispatch rider” was gone. 


Skirting the stockade, he crossed the 
river on the ice and struck a bee-line 
for Fort Stevenson. At midnight he 
rode into the camp of friendly Mandan 
Indians, where he paused for a brief 
rest. Then, as the stars paled, he took 
up his solitary way deep into the no 
man’s land that teemed with the war- 
riors of Sitting Bull. 


Two days later he rode his jaded horse 
into Durfee and Peck’s post, 200 miles 
from Fort Buford. A remarkable feat 
under ordinary circumstances, this was 
all the more so since he had ridden it 
at night through country he had never 
seen before and toward a destination 
that was only a pinpoint on the map. 

From the trading-post to Fort Steven- 
son was only a short, uneventful trip 
and Kelly took it easy. But two hours 
after he had delivered his dispatches he 
was back in the saddle again, astride a 
fresh horse, ready to carry the reply 
back to Buford. Once more, troopers 
and scouts gathered to voice their warn- 
ings, once more the silent kid grinned 
at them shyly and, with a wave of his 
hand, loped away into the darkness. 

As he neared Fort Buford Kelly be- 
came bolder, traveling more openly by 
daylight. Fifty miles from the fort he 
camped with a friendly Arikara chief, 
Bloody Knife. The chief, too, warned 
Kelly to be on his guard, for the Sioux 


Meat Board Re-elects 
Jay Taylor Chairman 


Elections held during a two-day an- 
nual meeting—the 29th—of the Nation- 
al Live Stock and Meat Board in Chi- 
cago last month resulted in the renam- 
ing of the following for another year: 
Jay Taylor, Amarillo, Tex., chairman; 
G. Norman Winder, Craig, Colo., vice- 
chairman; Frank Richards, Chicago, 
treasurer, and R. C. Pollock, secretary 
and general manager. Mr. Taylor is 
first vice-president of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association also. 

Approximately 350 persons attended 
the sessions, in the course of which 
Dean H. P. Rusk of the Illinois College 
of Agriculture was honored for his 42 
years in the faculty post from which 
he will retire Sept. 1 The tribute was 
delivered by Dean H. H. Kildee of Iowa 
State College. 

A headline speaker at the annual din- 
ner was Allan B. Kline, a director of 
the board and president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Another 
prominent speaker was Dr. C. A. El- 
vehjem, head of the department of bio- 
chemistry at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 















had already learned of his trip to Fort 
Stevenson through their territory and 
their pride was touched. Kelly had made 
a fool of them, slipping through their 
fingers. Their chief, Sitting Bull, hadn’t 
forgotten the boy who had stared him 
down, the boy Indian etiquette had kept 
him from scalping that time up north. 
To any Sioux warrior, Kelly’s scalp was 
a prize worth trying for. 

Kelly’s next stop was at Red Mike’s 
station. There again he heard the now- 
familiar refrain, “Sitting Bull wants 
you, bad.” He listened politely—and 
rode away. 

Five miles beyond Red Mike’s station, 
Kelly rounded a bend and saw two war- 
riors approaching down the trail. It was 
too late to turn back now, if he had 
wanted to. Besides, his trail-weary horse 
would be no match for the fresh Indian 
ponies. They might, Kelly thought hope- 
fully, belong to a friendly tribe, anyhow. 

When the braves saw Kelly they dis- 
mounted and sat down on a grassy bank, 
allowing their mounts to wander. Noth- 
ing suspicious about that, Kelly realized. 
Indians frequently did this to signify 
their wish to stop for a friendly talk. 
Still, Kelly was taking no chances. He 
slipped his carbine from its boot and 
held it across the saddle. 

Slowly he rode toward the seated 
figures. He could see now they were 
Sioux. One was armed with a shotgun, 
but the other carried only bow and 
arrows. 


When some 50 yards separated them, 
the Indian with the gun stood up as if 
to greet the rider. Kelly tensed and 
eased the rifle around. The warrior 
remained motionless as Kelly kneed his 
horse along, slowly closing the gap be- 
tween them. Then, suddenly, the Indian 
threw up the shotgun and fired. 


At the first move Kelly went into 
action. He snapped a shot at the war- 
rior and dived from the saddle. Scram- 
bling to his feet, he saw the brave run 
a few steps and plunge headlong into 
a patch of high grass. That was a ruse 
frequently used by the Indians, pre- 
tending to be hit and then crawling to 
attack the enemy from the rear. 


Kelly was in a tight spot now. His 
horse had run off to join the Indian 
ponies. The other brave had taken shel- 
ter behind a large tree. He was well 
protected while Kelly stood out in the 
open with a sheer bluff a short distance 
behind him. Beyond this he could not 
retreat. 


The brave beyond the tree was a sea- 
soned and crafty warrior and brought 
into play every trick of the Red Man’s 
warfare. He exposed a bit of his robe 
to draw Kelly’s fire. As soon as the shot 
came, he would answer with an arrow 
from the other side of the tree. Before 
Kelly could reload and shoot the Indian 
would be out of sight. 


A quick shot and a turn sideways to 
present a smaller target for the arrow 
that was coming. Then a step or two 
backward. The ground around was be- 
coming studded with arrows. Where was 
the other brave? Unless he had been 
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badly hurt, he should be in a position 
to attack by now. 

Kelly’s ammunition was running low. 
He still didn’t know where the other 
Indian was. The shooting was bound to 
attract any warrior within hearing. All 
he needed now was for a war party to 
ride down on him! 

Gradually the horses drifted farther 
away. Soon they would be out of sight 
over the hill. In a last attempt to halt 
them Kelly shot one of the Indian ponies. 

This infuriated the warrior behind the 
tree. Arrows hissed past Kelly as he 
reloaded. An exposed elbow, a snap 
shot, a howl of pain! Kelly saw the 
warrior’s bow drop and guessed he had 
hit him in the bow arm. 


Tomahawk in hand, the brave stepped 





FIRST SERVED 
At any outdoor picnic site 
It happens—not by chance— 
The very first to eat a bite 
Are ants. 


—Howarp HAYNES 





from behind the tree. His right arm 
hung limp at his side. With a wild war 
whoop, he raised his weapon on high 
and charged. Deliberately, Kelly raised 
his carbine. This had better be good; 
there would be no time for reloading. 


The Sioux staggered and fell as the 
heavy slug tore through him. Kelly did 
not even glance back over his shoulder 
as, at a fast run, he struck out for Red 
Mike’s station five miles away. 

Accompanied by Mike, he was back at 
the scene an hour later. They caught 
up the horses, finding one with a small 
but crippling crease high on the shoul- 
der. Both Indians were dead. There 
had, in fact, been no danger of Indian 
tricks, for the first brave lay in the 
grass where Kelly had seen him fall. 


Reaching Fort Buford just at dusk, 
he was surprised to find everybody wait- 
ing at the gate for him. They already 
knew all the details of the affair near 
Red Mike’s. Friendly Indians had car- 


ried tidings of the scrap to the fort, 

The silent kid stared at the littl 
crowd and scratched his head in puzzle. 
ment. “Ain’t you makin’ an awful pj 
fuss about an awful small scrap?” he 
drawled softly. “There wasn’t but two 
of them, nohow.” 


The Arikaras loved that! Immedi. 
ately, in their enthusiasm, they gaye 
Kelly the first of his Indian names, 
Little-Man-With-a-Strong-Heart. 


For months Kelly continued to carry 
the mail to Fort Stevenson and back, 
right through the heart of Sioux coun. 
try. Always alone, always hunted, al- 
ways noncommital about his experiences, 
he was dubbed “Kelly the Silent” by 
the soldiers. But before many moons 
had passed, Sitting Bull named him “The 
Lone Wolf” and upped the value of his 
scalp considerably. 

No one ever) knew the details of the 
many stratagems by which Kelly con. 
tinued to wear his own hair, while half 
the Sioux Nation looked for it. While 
in town he did not paint it red, and 
there was none of the insolent swagger 
of most scouts and Indian fighters in 
his bearing. His was never the rough 
talk of the frontier. In fact, he almost 
never spoke at all. The kid Kelly was 
both silent and different. 

The training begun on the plains of 
eastern Montana was to carry young 
Kelly far—clear to Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, in fact, where he served with 
distinction as an army scout. But it was 
in the Sioux country, playing tag with 
the wily old warrior Sitting Bull, that 
he earned the name by which most 
Americans know him, the name of 
Yellowstone Kelly. 

Yet in his own beloved Montana he’s 
remembered as Little-Man-With-a- 
Strong-Heart—“the greatest of all the 
Indian scouts,” as Colonel Miles once 
called him. 

That, incidentally, is the only point 
on which the Colonel and his arch- 
enemy, Sitting Bull, were ever known 
to agree. 


(Reprinted by permission of Hawley 
Publications) 
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Snapped at the Montana Stockgrowers’ convention in Butte were (I. to r., rear): 


Dale Metland, Armstead; F. J. Browne, Polson; Sam Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo., pres- 
ident of the American National Cattlemen’s Association; Lem McDonald, Geyser; 
Con Warren, Deer Lodge. (Front) E. A. Phillips, Helena, association secretary; Jack 
Brenner, Grant, vice-president; Jack Milburn, Grass Range, president; Dan Fulton, 
Ismay, first vice-president. (Montana Farmer-Stockman photo.) 
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Govt. “Roasted’ Again 
As Wyoming Meets 


CIION of convened members of the 

Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
in retaining all of their current officers 
for another year did not match up with 
the strong tone of disapproval directed 
at the government and its activities, 
which were roundly blasted. The re- 
elected officers are: Lloyd Taggart of 
Cody, president; Clifford P. Hansen, 
Jackson, vice-president; Robert D. 
Hanesworth, Cheyenne, secretary and 
chief inspector; Myrna F. Agee, Chey- 
enne, assistant secretary. The federal 
government and its agencies, which did 
not fare so well, were scored by several 
speakers and provided also the subject 
for a resolution calling for an end to 
unworkable controls on meat. 


In his annual address before this 8th 
annual meeting at Cheyenne, the presi- 
dent spoke of “an irresponsible indiffer- 
ence toward the pocketbooks of the 
taxpayers” with a resultant national 
debt of such proportions that “our very 
economic existence is threatened.” There 
were well over 500 persons present from 
Wyoming and several nearby states to 
hear also a speeech by American Na- 
tional President Sam Hyatt of Hyatt- 
ville, Wyo., who bitterly attacked price 
controls, taxes, government spending 
and bureaus—with special mention of 
the OPS; and he read an American Na- 
tional resolution expressing strong pro- 
test against the “imposition of specific 
agricultural cash subsidies wherever 
they directly or indirectly affect the 
cattle industry.” He called for a pro- 
gram of increased production, and other 
needed measures opposed to price and 
wage controls “which are designated to 
submerge and conceal inflation.” 


Allan B. Kline, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, told the 
Wyoming convention that there is a 
need to “get a government bill we can 
pay and then step up and pay it.” Em- 
mett J. Dignan, vice-president of the 
United States National Bank of Denver, 
stressed the need for informing the pub- 
lie correctly about the industry’s prob- 
lems. Stephen Hart, tax attorney from 





Norman Barlow of Cora, 
Wyo., chairman of the Wyo- 
ming association executive 
committee, at left, and Holly 
Hunt of Laramie, right, listen 
as Bryan Patrick of Torring- 
ton intently explains some- 
thing. 


Denver, issued a warning to cattlemen 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
may try to counteract some of the ad- 
vantages received by the livestock in- 
dustry in capital gains provisions under 
the new revenue act. Other speakers 
included Dr. G. H. Good, executive offi- 
cer of the Wyoming Live Stock and 
Sanitary Board; Jerry Sotola, assistant 
director of Armour’s livestock bureau at 
Chicago, who discussed research; Lon 
Hopkins, president of the Utah State 
Senate, and Norman Barlow, chairman 
of the association’s executive committee, 
who reported on a meeting held by that 
group. 

A round-table discussion of nutrition, 
pasture and forage and livestock pests 
drew interest at one of the sessions; 
participating in this were Dean Hilton 
M. Briggs, and Drs. Neal Hilston, Robert 
Lang and Robert Pfadt, all of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

Noted among guests at this Wyoming 
meeting were Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Lynam 
of Burdett, Kan. Mr. Lynam is chair- 
man of the public relations committee 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, and Mrs. Lynam is presi- 
dent of the American National Cow- 
Belles. F. E. Mollin of Denver, executive 
secretary of the American National, and 
Rad Hall, the assistant secretary, also 
journeyed to Cheyenne for the conven- 
tion—as did Fred Dressler, head of the 


Wyoming associa- 
tion head Lloyd 
Taggart ot Cody, 
left, and Cliff Han- 
sen of Jackson, vice- 
president, with Mrs. 
_ Manville Kendrick 
_ of Sheridan, whose 
husband is a _ past 
president of the 
state organization. 





Nevada State Cattle Association, Gard- 
nerville, Nev.; Floyd Beach of Delta, 
Colo., Colorado Cattlemen’s president; 
Stafford Painter of Roggen, Colo., im- 
mediate past president of the organi- 
zation, and Allison Johnson of Alliance, 
Nebr., secretary of the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association. 

Resolutions adopted by the Wyoming 
Stock Growers called upon all national 
and state government agencies concerned 
to assure adequate protection against an 
anthrax invasion, particularly recom- 
mending that all bones and bonemeal 
used in the manufacture of mixed feed 
and fertilizer be subjected to pressurized 
high-temperature heat; urged perfecting 
of the patrol along the Canadian border 
and controlling of all traffic between 
the United States and Canada, where 
foot-and-mouth disease exists; opposed 
imposition of specific agricultural cash 
subsidies wherever they directly or in- 
directly affect the cattle industry, and 
expressed unalterable opposition to con- 
tinuation of unworkable price controls 
on meat. 

The work of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board and of the American 
Meat Institute was commended. HR-2191, 
giving 3 per cent mineral royalty to 
owners of land under which the federal 
government owns the minerals was en- 
dorsed, to compensate land owners for 
damage and inconvenience suffered from 
mineral prospecting. The Wyoming pro- 
gram for voluntary vaccination as ap- 
proved by the BAI was praised and all 
Wyoming cattlemen were urged to famil- 
iarize. themselves with it and support 
the eradication of brucellosis. 

The Wyoming association called for 
prompt action by the Federal Trade 
Commission to curb misrepresentation 
and false advertising of products imi- 
tating leather; urged immediate rescind- 
ing of a recent regulation providing that 
horse meat can be included in hamburger 
and sausage if properly labeled; asked 
that Congress enact House Joint Reso- 
lution 371 which provides that federal 
expenditures during fiscal 1953 shall 
not exceed estimated revenues of 71 
billion dollars. 

Through passage of bills S. 913 and 


il 











H.R. 7888, or a combination of these, the 
stock growers requested establishment of 
a permanent staff of qualified experts 
to assist appropriations committees and 
to give Congress fiscal information to 
help restore to it its constitutional con- 
trol over federal spending. Suggested in 
lieu of S. 1883 was the use of existing 
agencies for the orderly development of 
land, water and power resources, recog- 
nizing the multiple use of water for both 
irrigation and power by starting devel- 
opments first in upstream areas, and 
that this development be in strict con- 
formity with the wishes of the people 
within the states affected as approved 
by their legislatures. The Senate was 
urged to restore an item of $700,000 for 
range improvement work. Approval was 
expressed for the program of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association 
on principles being incorporated in a 
bill to be submitted to Congress next 
year governing administration of the 
federally owned lands. 


Norman Barlow of Cora was re-elected 
chairman of the Wyoming executive 
committee, and the membership voted to 
meet in Jackson for their 1953 con- 
vention. 


N. D.’s 23rd Meeting 
Goes into History 


HE 23RD ANNUAL CONVENTION 

of the North Dakota Stockmen’s As- 
sociation, held June 5-7 in Dickinson, 
brought more than 500 cattlemen and 
CowBelles to that city, where they lis- 
tened to an excellent program of speak- 
ers, welcomed a number of out-of-state 
visitors and turned out in gratifying 
numbers for the policy-making business 
session. 


Current officers of the association 
were re-elected for another term. These 
are Thore Naaden, Braddock, president; 
V. J. Christensen, Watford City, vice- 
president; R. M. Miller, Bismarck, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Named to three-year 
terms were the following directors: 
Leonard Davis, Killdeer; G. C. Robinson, 
Coleharbor; Anders Madson, Alexander; 
Raymond Schnell, Dickinson. 

Entertainment features 
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included a 


North Dakota con- 
vention trio. (L. to 
r.) American Na- 
tional President 
Sam Hyatt of Hyatt- 
ville, Wyo.; Andrew 
Johnston, Dickinson, 
- former state preési- 
dent; R. M. “Mac” 
-. Miller, Bismarck, 
“<> the association’s sec- 
* retary. 


ae 


Junior Stockmen’s square dance and the 
annual stockmen’s dance and banquet— 
both of which were very enthusiasti- 
cally attended. 


In a ceremony held during the con- 
vention, certificates of honorary mem- 
bership were handed by V. J. Christen- 
sen, chairman of the committee, to past 
presidents of the North Dakota associa- 
tion for outstanding service to the or- 
ganization. Present for the tribute, 
which took place during the banquet, 
were: John Leakey, first president of 
the state group; Andrew Johnston, first 
secretary and later a president; Frank 
Keogh, Don Short, Angus Kennedy and 
John Hanson. 


The slate of speakers included Gov. 
Norman Brunsdale of Bismarck; Lt. Gov. 
Ray Schnell of Dickinson; Dr. Fred 
Hultz, Fargo; Walter Hunt, St. Paul; 
Jerry Sotola of Armour & Company, 
Chicago. Others: Raymond Douglas, 
Dickinson; Dr. Willard D. Pye, Fargo; 
Kenneth Ford, Grand Forks; Dr. A. F. 
Ranney, Bismarck. 

Sam Hyatt of Hyattville, Wyo., presi- 
dent of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, was a guest speaker, 
as was Rad Hall of Denver, Colo., the 
National’s assistant executive secretary. 


In his annual report, Secretary Mil- 
ler covered brand inspection, of which 
the association is in charge; activities in 
connection with the OPS and foot-and- 
mouth disease situations; the G. I. feeder 
project sponsored by the stockmen, and 
membership. In the latter respect, he 
declared there are about 2,000 names 
on the membership lists at this time. 


Delegates to the North Da- 
kota meeting in Dickinson 
looking a bit solemn about 
something at the moment are 
(1. to r.) Clark Robinson, Cole- 
harbor; Thor Tagestad, Town- 
er; W. P. O’Connell, Belfield. 





The president of the North Dakota 
CowBelles, Mrs. John Hanson of Bow. 
man, addressed the convention at ap 
afternoon session. 

In their resolutions the North Dako. 
tans expressed their unalterable oppo. 
sition to a continuation of unworkable 
price controls on meat; urged creation 
of adequate quarantine precautions jn 
the event that foot-and-mouth disease 
should invade the United States; called, 
also, for a guarantee of immediate, full 
indemnity from the federal government 
for all animals destroyed in any sani- 
tary campaign necessitated by an out- 
break of the disease should it occur in 
the States. In addition, appropriation of 
funds by Congress was urgently re- 
quested for the construction of a foot- 
and-mouth disease laboratory. 


The stockmen voted to support for 


elective office, in both state and federal 
governments, only those candidates who, 
by word and deed, “honestly demonstrate 
their purpose to reverse the current 
trend toward socialism and to restore the 
republic.” 


Controls Unpopular 
At Nebr. Meeting 


EVEN HUNDRED Nebraska cowfolks 

registered for the Gordon convention 
of the Nebaska Stock Growers Associa- 
tion where they heard besides discussions 
of their own cattle problems talks on 
varied subjects including the Alger Hiss 
case and a tour from Israel to Ireland. 


President J. H. Vinton in opening the 
meeting called for measures that will 
successfully halt inflation rather than 
price controls and other socialistic de- 
vices. He declared that inflation today 
was government planned and produced 
as an antidote for depression and is the 
most critical issue of our time. He 
called upon the cattlemen and others to 
place in office this fall only people who 
put the welfare of their country above 
personal political gain. 

Annual reports in the opening session 
also included those by Mrs. Zaidee Gal- 
braith, Beemer, Nebr., president of the 
Nebraska CowBelles; Rex Messersmith, 
Alliance, who heads the Nebraska Junior 
Stock Growers; and Allison Johnson, 
secretary of the Nebraska association, 
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who talked on association work and hit 
at controls and other government regula- 
tions. “In a free economy, there may 
seem to be a clash of interests between 
buyers and sellers in any transaction,” 
he explained, “but if the transaction can 
take place free of outside influence, a 
seller cannot get a price higher than one 
which will make a deal profitable to the 
buyer.” 

American National President Sam C. 
Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo., also hitting at 
controls and subsidies said that it would 
be better to spend the millions now go- 
ing for a useless OPS on research in 
foot-and-mouth and other diseases that 
could cut deeply into the nation’s meat 
supply. He said that controls typify the 
very thing this country is fighting— 
dictatorship. 

Dr. T. O. Brandenburg, North Dakota 
state veterinarian, pictured the great 
need for controlling losses by disease 
in animals and plants. Foot-and-mouth 
disease here, he said, would lower the 
economic status not only of those within 
the industry but of everyone in the 
country. He commended the Canadians 
on their efficient handling of their re- 
cent outbreaks. The Canadians are the 
ones who kept us from getting the dis- 
ease rather than any border control, he 
said. 


Speakers also included Jerry Sotola, 
assistant director of Armour’s Livestock 
Bureau, who detailed an extended trip in 
Europe; Dr. E. P. Andersen, Nebraska 
state veterinarian; Harry B. Coffee, 
president of the Omaha Union Stock 
Yards; Robert Kane, Omaha attorney, 
formerly with the FBI, and Charles B. 
Brownson, congressman from Indiana. 


Toastmaster at the annual banquet 
was C. J. Abott, Hyannis, Nebr., and the 
main speaker J. H. Williams, Chickasha, 
Okla. 


As officers for the coming year, the 
stockmen named Dewey Schaffer, 
O’Neill, president, succeeding J. H. 
Vinton, Gordon, Nebr., and Bern Coulter, 
Bridgeport, vice-president. 

Resolutions asked for an end to price 
controls because they disrupt production, 
attack effect and not the cause of infla- 
tion and are costly to administer; urged 
establishment of a foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease research laboratory; asked rigid 
enforcement of the embargo on ship- 
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Among officers in Gor- 
don last month for the 
Nebraska association 
meeting were (lI. to r.) 
Dewey Schaffer, O’Neill, 
president; W. A. John- 
son, Alliance, secretary; 
Bern Coulter, Bridge- 
port, vice-president. 


ments of livestock and other products 
which might’: contaminate this country 
from countries having foot-and-mouth 
disease; urged protection against impor- 
tation of anthrax spores in products 
from foreign countries; requested addi- 
tional funds for animal research within 
the state; opposed payments under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and cash 
subsidies wherever they affect the cattle 
industry and called for a pay-as-we-go 
policy in government spending. The fam- 
ily farm policy review, which was labeled 
as socialistic, was denounced and the 
Secretary of Agriculture asked to con- 
fine his efforts to promoting the welfare 
of our farm population “instead of pro- 
moting socialistic programs.” 

Other resolutions approved “labor 
legislation designed to protect labor, in- 
dustry and agriculture from the occur- 
rence of disastrous work and production 
stoppages;” commended the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board and 
the advertising of meat by the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute; commended the 
state’s auction markets for assisting in 
building a better market for the indus- 
try’s product, and approved the work 
and aims of Livestock Conservation, Inc. 

The Nebraska cattlemen advocated an 
increase in the tax on gasoline used for 
highway purposes and that no part of 
any tax on gasoline be appropriated for 
purposes other than road maintenance 
or construction. 


Next year the Nebraska convention 
will be held in Omaha. 


NEBRA 


f 
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(1. to r.) 
Earl 
Monahan, 
Hyannis, 
a former 
president; 
Don 
Hanna, 
Valen- 
tine; Mose 
Trego, 
Sutker- 
land; Sam 
McKelvie, 
Valentine. 


SKA COWMEN AT GORDON 


Horsemeat Ruling 
Hit in South Dakota 


7. EARLY JUNE convention of the 

South Dakota Stock Growers Asgsgogj- 
ation at Aberdeen ripped into federal 
controls as they involve the OPS and 
its inequitable, impracticable regula- 
tions. With the rumble of dissatisfac- 
tion swelling with constant, frequent re- 
iteration, the South Dakota membership 
added its voice, and that of its speak- 
ers, to the clamor. Receiving a special 
blast as it has at numerous other meet- 
ings, was the recent ruling which per- 
mits the addition of horsemeat to ham- 
burger and sausage. 


About 600 persons took part in the 
election, which brought Ralph Jones of 
Midland to the president’s chair as suc- 
cessor to John Sutton of Agar, and 
Harry Blair of Sturgis to the vice-presi- 
dency. The association’s secretary is 
W. M. Rasmussen of Rapid City. 


An interesting brand inspection dis- 
cussion led by Claude Olson of Ludlow 
highlighted the fact that most of the 
stockmen present felt the brand inspec. 
tion area, which now includes only coun- 
ties west of the Missouri River, should 
be expanded to take in the entire state. 

Convention speaker Allan B. Kline, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, blasted controls and 
subsidies which he termed an economic 
strait-jacket for the nation. He also de- 
clared that governmental spending over 
and above budget appropriations is low- 
ering the value of our money. 

American National President Sam C. 
Hyatt, in taking his turn on the pro- 
gram, also blasted controls, and urged 
the cattlemen to work toward obtaining 
a laboratory for studying livestock dis- 
eases, particularly in view of the Cana- 
dian foot-and-mouth outbreak. 

Other speakers, in addition to Presi- 
dent. Sutton and Secretary Rasmussen, 
who reported a record membership, in- 
cluded: Willard Simms, editor of the 
Record Stockman at Denver, Colo.; John 
C. Milton of the sales service division, 
American Meat Institute; Don Cunning- 
ham, secretary of the Sioux City Live- 
stock Exchange; R. F. Patterson, dean 
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As one secretary might say to another. 

. Bob Hanesworth, who holds that 
post with the Wyoming Stock Growers, 
at left, with visiting Nebraska Secretary 
Allison Johnson of Alliance. 





of the school of business, University of 
South Dakota; N. K. Carnes, manager of 
the Central Livestock Association, South 
St. Paul, Minn., and J. E. Roningen, d's- 
trict supervisor of the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration at Sioux City, 
Ta. 

Chosen for the 1953 convention loca- 
tion by the South Dakotans was Dead- 
wood. 

In their resolutions, the stock grow- 
ers opposed quotas and commended the 
efforts of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association in getting slaughter 
quotas eliminated last year; asked that 
livestock auction markets in South Da- 
kota be declared public utilities and 
placed under jurisdiction of the public 
utility commission. They expressed 
strong opposition to the Oahe big dam 
and stated a smaller, 65-foot dam would 
be sufficient to affect flood control. 
State sanitary officials were urged to 
recognize BAI quarantines if foot-and- 
mouth disease should invade the United 
States, and asked that officials refrain 
from “establishing general state em- 
bargoes if the disease gets into this 
country.” 

= «@ 

In the meeting of the South Dakota 
Junior association, Bob Arian of White 
River was elected president, succeeding 
Jim Sutton of Agar. Tom Glaze, head 
of the agricultural research department 
for Swift & Company, Chicago, ad- 
dressed the young people. 


Tells Cattlemen Not 
To Oppose Ban Lift 
THEIR second quarterly meeting at 


N 

I Portales, June 6-7, members of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association 
heard a warning from American Na- 
tional Secretary F. E. Mollin of Denver 
that any effort to prolong the embargo 


against importation of livestock from’ 


Mexico beyond a time set by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for reopening the 
border might prove a boomerang. “If,” 
he said, “we lay ourselves open to the 
charge that we are using foot-and- 
mouth disease as an economic rather 
than a sanitation measure, we would be 
put in a very bad light.” The boundary 
ban was clamped down five years ago 
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South Dakota as- 
sociation officers. 
(L. to r.) Harry 
Blair, Sturgis, vice- 
president; Ralph © 
Jones, Midland, 
president; John Sut- 
ton, Agar, retiring 
president. 


when the presence of the disease was 
discovered in Mexico. Mr. Mollin stated 
that the same steps should be taken in 
the case of Canadian cattle stricken 
with foot-and-mouth as regards the em- 
bargo time limit. 


Other speakers at the meeting includ- 
ed James Mitchell, manager of the Pro- 
ducers Livestock Marketing Association 
at San Antonio, Tex., J. R. Morgan, 
president of the Roosevelt County Farm 
Bureau Federation, and the state gov- 
ernor, Edwin L. Mechem. 


Two committees were appointed to 
work on proposals to make the state 
land commissioner’s post an appointive 
one, and to set up a state agriculture 
department. 


The group adopted resolutions oppos- 
ing legislation which would earmark 
portions of forest revenues for building 
recreation facilities; protested meat 
price controls, and also the relaxation 
of pure food laws to allow use of horse 
meat with other meat products. 

The New Mexico association will hold 
its next meeting at Silver City in Sep- 
tember. 


N. M. Juniors Elect 


At the annual meeting of the New 
Mexico Junior Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion in Albuquerque some weeks ago, 
the following officers were elected: 
Ann Forehand, Carlsbad, president; 
Herman McArthur, Jr., Yeso, vice pres- 
ident; Janora Johnson, Lovington, sec- 
retary; Vernon Holliman, Glenwood, 
treasurer; Young McArthur, Carl John- 
son and Ann Forehand reported on the 
annual meeting of the American Na- 
tional Junior Cattlemen’s Association, 
which they had attended at Fort 
Worth in January. Roy Stovall, Dean 
Nichols and Mr. McArthur’ were 
chosen advisors for the New Mexico 
Juniors, who also appointed the follow- 
ing people to report on committee activi- 
ties: Vernon Holliman, Forest; Albert 
Mitchell, Tax; George Ellis, Legisla- 
ture; Norman Smith, Beef Cattle Im- 
provement; Bob Stuart and Bob Saladay, 
Junior Livestock; Carl Johnson and 
Bobby Barton, Transportation; Herman 
McArthur, Brand and Theft. 


Floridians Told Need 
Of Disease Control 


HE SUBJECTS of animal health, 


meat importations, flood control, and a 
tour of ranch developments in Martin 
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County highlighted the midsummer con- 
vention program of the Florida State 
Cattlemen’s Association at Stuart, June 
3-4. Dr. Fred H. Smith, of Lederle Lab- 
oratories, New Orleans, carried an hour- 
long discussion into a question-and-an- 
swer period in which more than 200 


members participated. The speaker 
stressed that a good vaccination program 
is essential to good herds and that “con- 
trol of disease is the most important 
part of any cattle program.” Even to- 
day’s “miracle drugs” should not keep 
the farmers from employing a vaccine 
plan, “since prevention is both safer and 
cheaper than the cure. . .. Most diseases, 
with the exception of foot-and-mouth 
and a very few others, can be prevented 
by vaccination.” He stressed also the 
imperative need for sanitation and 
proper feed, which bring greater profits 
for the beef cattle industry. 

Charles Freeman of Okeechobee, mem- 
ber of the committee named to investi- 
gate recent importations of beef from 
South American countries, told the meet- 
ing that a check showed 30,000 pounds 
were imported in a single week, with 
most of the meat channeled through a 
Honduras packer. With the United 
States accepting foreign post mortem 
inspections, Mr. Freeman reported, state 
cattlemen are being undersold about 10 
cents a pound. This is serious, even 
though the beef brought in is of a low 
grade used for hamburger, frankfurters 
and sausage. 

W. Turner Wallis, chief engineer for 
the flood control district in central and 
south Florida, told the cattlemen that 
the unexpectedly great increase in rate 
of land use and development in that 


At the South Da- 
kota convention, Lee 
Brown of LaPlant, 
at left, has just 
handed colleagues 
Arneson and Haun- 
um blanks on which 
they joined up as 
new members of the 
American National 
Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. We’d say ev- 
erybody looks 
pleased about the 
whole thing. 


area had magnified problems of flood 
control and that a definite sequence of 
steps should be taken if desired results 
were to be obtained from any program 
attempting to regulate natural resources, 

In a morning session, the directors of 
the association unanimously requested 
the congressmen of the state to vote 
against the continuation of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. They also heard a 
report on the status of an anthrax out- 
break in Brevard County; (there had 
been no deaths since May 2, when a 
stronger vaccine was put into use on 
local herds). 

An afternoon tour of Martin County 
showed progress of a navigation project 
which doubles as a source of irrigation 
and a drainage outlet. 

The Florida association has set its 
mid-winter meeting for Nov. 12-14 at 
Ocala. Cushman S. Radebaugh of Or. 
lando is head of the organization. 


Hits Fund Earmarking 


A statement filed by F. E. Mollin, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, urged the 
Committee of Agriculture and Forestry 
to reject H.R. 565 which would earmark 
10 per cent of Forest Service receipts 
for recreational purposes. 

The Forest Service, Mr. Mollin said, 
should not be loaded down with another 
big bureau but could well devote more 
attention to the task of improving the 
range. His statement also showed that 
already there is earmarked 50 per cent 
of grazing receipts and 35 per cent of 
forest receipts and it would be unsound 
to make further earmarkings of these 
funds; that a sound fiscal policy should 
involve action by appropriation commit- 
tees and not a continuing appropriation 
as authorized by the bill. 

The statement made no complaint 
about appropriations for recreational 
purposes as Congress may deem advis- 
able but insisted that it would be in- 
equitable to provide a blank check for 
10 per cent for recreation purposes when 
other appropriations are subject yearly 
to appropriations committee action. 
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Ofiicers elected 


last month at a 
meeting of the 
North Park Stock 


Growers Association 
in Walden, Colo., 
are (i. to vr.) Don 
Wamsiey, Coalmont, 
secretary; Lloyd 
Hampton, Walden 
vice - president; Vic 
Hanson, Jr., Walden, 
president. 


Association Notes 





MONTANA MEETINGS: The Tri- 
County Stockgrowers Association met 
at Wolf Creek some weeks ago with 
about 60 stockmen and their ladies 
present. Elected to office for the com- 
ing year were Robert Moser, Augusta, 
succeeding Bill Hicks as _ president; 
Emil Rittel, Wolf Creek, secretary. Dr. 
H. F. Wilkins talked about foot-and- 
mouth disease in Canada, and Sheriff 
Middlemas discussed livestock brand in- 
spections . . . Blackfoot Valley Stock- 
men’s Association members held their 
annual meeting in Ovando last month, 
and heard Dr. H. F. Wilkins and E. A. 
Phillips, secretary of the Montana 
Stockgrowers Association discuss ani- 
mal diseases and state association af- 
fairs. The stockmen re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Tex Baker, Greenough, 
president; Bob Hall, Potomac, vice-pres- 
ident; Ernest Wills, Bonner, secretary 
... The Western Montana Stockmen’s 
Association annual meeting took place 
at Ronan recently, with a capacity at- 
tendance. Speakers were N. A. Jacob- 
sen, range livestock specialist from 
Montana State College; O. J. Murray 
of Thompson Falls; Dr. Wilkins, state 
veterinarian. Incumbent officers were 
retained; they are Neal Melton, Hot 
Springs, president; Paul Smith, Polson, 
vice-president; John Rhone, Camas, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


A luncheon meeting of the San Luis 
Valley Cattlemen’s Association, June 14 
at Alamosa, Colo., was held under the 
chairmanship of Ben Ferguson. Speak- 
ers included Bob Burghart of Colorado 
Springs, treasurer of the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, Colorado Springs; 
Dave Rice, the CCA secretary, Denver, 
and Radford Hall, assistant executive 
secretary of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, Denver. 

Resolutions adopted by the group 
asked for full appropriation of the range 
improvement fund for 1953 on the na- 
tional forests; approved Colorado Cattle- 
men’s and American National resolu- 
tions as passed at the two organization’s 
most recent conventions. They also com- 
mended the supervisor of the Rio Grande 
National Forest for his cooperation. 

Elected to office were Louis Higel, 
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Alamosa, succeeding Tom Wartman of 
Monte Vista in the presidency; Gerald 
Greenman, Fort Garland, vice-president; 
Malcolm Stewart, Jr., Hooper, secretary- 
treasurer, and Tom Wartman, director at 
large. 


Dan Hanson of Hat Creek, Wyo., a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tion, has responded to newspaper-quot- 
ed remarks by State Senator Frank 
Thomas of Cheyenne. In these, Mr. 
Thomas, a candidate for nomination to 
Congress, last month charged the Wy- 
oming Stock Growers with a political 
purpose and inconsistency in denounc- 
ing subsidies on the one hand and on 
the other hand asking Congress for 
$700,000 for range improvement work 
on publicly owned lands. 

“We are not inconsistent,” wrote Mr. 
Hanson, “because that money (the $700,- 
000) belonged to the permittees who 
use the forest for grazing. Desiring to 
improve the public land upon which their 
livestock graze, these permittees re- 
quested that the federal government, at 
the time it collected regular grazing 
fees, should collect and keep an addi- 
tional amount in the way of a voluntary 
donation on the part of the stockmen 
for the purpose of improving grazing 
conditions in the forests. 

“The Congress of the United States 
now refuses to use the $700,000 for 
the purpose intended or to refund it to 
those who gave it for that purpose.” 

Mr. Hanson concluded with a request 
that when Senator Thomas had verified 
this, he publicly retract his charge of 
inconsistency and support the cattle- 
men’s position. 


North Park Stock Growers Associa- 
tion members elected Vic Hanson, Jr., 
Walden, Colo., president; Lloyd Hamp- 
ton, Walden, vice-president, and re- 
named Don Wamsley, Coalmont, secre- 
tary. Their resolutions (1) opposed leg- 
islation to provide for charges for hunt- 
ing and fishing in the national forests 
as infringment on the state authority; 
(2) opposed earmarking of funds from 
Forest Service receipts for recreational 
purposes; (3) held that price control 
is not needed and is a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money, and (4) said that farm- 
ers and ranchers should not receive 
PMA conservation payments for work 
they should do for themselves and the 
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New Montana 
Stockgrowers  offi- 
cers. (L. to r.) Jack 
Brenner, Grant, sec- 
ond vice-president; 
Jack Milburn, Grass 
Range, president; 
Dan Fulton, Ismay, 
first vice-president. 
(Montana Farmer- 
Stockman photo.) 
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program is costly to administer. 

The three-session meeting was held 
at Walden in early June: business in 
the morning; outside speakers in the 
afternoon, including Past President 
Stafford Painter and Secretary Dave 
Rice of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation; Harold Schmidt, of the local 
game and fish club, and David Apple- 
ton, PRODUCER editor; and a banquet in 
the evening with Ben Ferguson of Monte 
Vista as toastmaster and Emmett Dig- 
nan of the U. S. National Bank as 
speaker. 
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The Third District Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, which was formed a year ago 
and has membership in 17 counties of 
Arkansas, held a convention last month 
in its headquarters at Hope, Ark. John 
Chenoweth of Woodward, secretary of 
the Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s 
Association, was a guest speaker, dis- 
cussing the functions and activities of 
his associations and how they benefit 
the cattleman. Elected president for the 
coming year was Lloyd Spencer. 


Francis Kratzer, Angus breeder of 
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Geneseo, Kan., has been elected pregj. 
dent of the Central Kansas Cattlemen’s 
Association at a banquet meeting held 
in Ellsworth. He succeeds Walter Kohrs, 
also of Geneseo, and Herschel Janssen 
of Lorraine has been named vice-presj- 
dent. C. E. Waugh of Sharon Springs, 
president of the Kansas Livestock Asgsgo- 
ciation, and A. G. Pickett of Topeka, 
the state group’s secretary and state 
livestock commissioner, addressed the 
meeting. 


The Meket | 


Picture —— 


| procisho einen livestock trade the past 

month was the sharpest price break 
of the year in cattle prices which oc- 
curred in mid-June, when fat cattle 
prices at some markets slipped to the 
lowest levels since late in 1950. As a 
general rule, most other classes of cattle 
skidded sharply downward along with 
fat cattle. In fact, in some cases the 
slump in stock cattle prices was more 
severe than in fat cattle. 

Several factors entered into the de- 
cline, including a drop of some $4 per 
ewt. in dressed beef prices at eastern 
consuming centers, an increase of some 
25 per cent in cattle marketings the first 
half of June at 12 major markets, along 
with unseasonably warm weather in 
much of the nation, dulling the appetites 
of the meat-consuming public. 


Liquidation Slowed 


However, late in June cattle feeders 
cut down considerably in liquidation of 
finished cattle, apparently adopting a 
“wait-and-see” attitude temporarily, and 
stability entered the price picture with 
some mild price improvement noted. 

Adding to the weakening general price 
structure was considerable liquidation of 
cows and stock cattle from rapidly dry- 
ing up range areas where it was neces- 
sary to cut down numbers on the short- 
ening feed supply. 

As to fat cattle supplies, although 
cattle numbers on feed in the Corn Belt 
were 6 per cent higher in January and 
stood 8 per cent over a year ago in April, 
federally inspected slaughter of cattle 
through the first four months of the 
vear was very little heavier than a vear 
ago. Not until late May and early June 
did cattle marketings and federal slaugh- 
ter reflect this increase in volume, so 
that it is possible that a considerable 
volume of fat cattle still remain in the 
Corn Belt to be marketed. 

Furthermore, shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle into the Corn Belt states 
the first five months of 1952 generally 
show an increase over last year, with 
the eastern Corn Belt states up sub- 
stantially. 


Beef Storage Up 

Over 203,000,000 pounds of frozen and 
cured beef remained in storage at the 
close of May this year, more than twice 
the amount on hand a year ago. How- 
ever, this was some 15 per cent below 
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tota! in storage at the close of April, 
1952. Frozen and cured pork in storage 
May 31 totaled 724,000,000 pounds, near- 
ly 190,000,000 pounds less than the close 
of April but about 17 per cent greater 
than a year ago. Lard holdings jumped 
to ‘07,000,000 pounds, compared with 
only 68,000,000 pounds a year ago. 

The parity formula as of May 15 
showed beef cattle selling at an average 
price throughout the country of $27.90 
per cwt., 31 per cent over parity. Hogs, 
averaging $20 per cwt., were 7 per cent 
below parity, while lambs stood 12 per 
cent over parity, selling at an average 
of $26.80 per cwt. Compared with hog 
prices, cattle still hold a favorable posi- 
tion in the parity picture. 

Up to mid-June, average cost of 
stocker and feeder steers going out from 
five Corn Belt markets figured fully $4 
under a year ago and, after the sharp 
break in the week ended June 21, some 
markets figured $5 to $6 below a year 
ago, with extremes as much as $8 down. 
Fat steers at the same period figured 
around $4 under last year. 


Hot Weather 


Although range feed conditions were 
reported generally good over much of 
the western states until the first of June, 
a rather long siege of hot weather and 
drying winds has done considerable dam- 
age to range areas and has rapidly 
changed feed prospects. In some areas 
growers have found it necessary par- 


GOING CONCERN 


Some of the difficulties that reckless 
drivers go through are windshields. 
—Howarp HAYNES 


tially to liquidate stock due to dwindling 
range feed. In some of the northern 
plains states some stock was turned into 
grain fields to secure additional grazing. 
Particularly dry areas were reported in 
parts of New Mexico, Texas, eastern 
Montana and in western North Dakota, 
the latter location reporting the poorest 
range feed conditions in more than 10 
years. 

In the Flint Hills pastures of Kansas 
and the Osage pastures of Oklahoma 
pasture prospects were good with all 
areas fully stocked. Of particular inter- 
est was the fact that a greatly increased 
percentage of cows and calves were in 
the area, compared with previous years. 
In fact the increase in cow and calf 
herds throughout the country has been 
developing the past three years. 

Contracting activity for fall delivery 
of stocker and feeder cattle continues 
practically at a standstill. After the 
sharp mid-June price break, some buy- 
ers who had placed scattered bids well 
below asking prices quickly withdrew 
from the picture. Under present unset- 
tled trade conditions, it seems likely 
fewer cattle will be brought under con- 
tract in advance of delivery than for 
many years. Cattle feeders, currently 
Selling finished steers around $31 to $32, 
which cost around $36 to $37 last fall, 
are likely to be conservative in their 
buying this year. 


July, 1952 





EDITORS ON TOUR 


IGHTEEN MILLION Americans, 
readers of the nation’s farm maga- 
zines—will soon learn more about west- 
ern cattle producing problems because 
32 editors came to Colorado in June 
to see just what is going on. 

From plains-pasture irrigation to 
timberline grazing, the editors got an 
emphatic visual demonstration of west- 
ern factors little realized by most of 
their eastern and midwestern readers. 

The tour of the American Agricul- 
tural Editors Association, June 15-19, 
covered 600 miles and included visits to 
the famed DeBerard registered herd, 
the R. E. Jones commercial ranch, the 
Warren Monfort and Sons feeding op- 





eration, in addition to other ranches on 
the route through Colorado’s mountain 
beef-belt. 


Other high points were demonstra- 
tions of sagebrush clearance, and spruce 
beetle spraying high on the Continental 
Divide, and guided tours of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson water’ diversion 
project and of the Forest Service’s ex- 
perimental forest. 


Speakers met the group at various 
Routt County, Bear River and the Mid- 
dle Park stock growers associations 
and the Colorado Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, lavished western hospitality on the 
visitors. 

Headlining the speakers were Dwight 
Eisenhower, GOP presidential hopeful; 
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ECONOMICAL 
Pays for itself within a few years 
AUTOMATIC 
Push-Button controls for each 
operation 
FLEXIBLE 
Plants feed 500 head to 60,000 
head or more 
COMPACT 
Forms its own streamlined 
building 
LONG-LASTING 


Some still operating afrer 30 
years 






















PUSH-BUTTON FEEDING 
YIELDS HIGHER PROFITS 


You'll be proud of the results possible with a 
Williamson Feed Plant. 


* Fatter Beef — Average over 2 lbs. per day. 
* Bigger Yields — Get in the “Over 60% Class”. 
* Better Grades — Make profitable “Primes”. 


TH. Featuring Robert’s Hay & Grain Grinding equipment. 





=> 


Write or phone for complete information. 
JOHN W. 
WILLIAMSON 


& SONS, INC. 


1545 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVE. 
MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 


UNion 8-2121 
SYcamore 2-4392 UNderhill 0-2708 
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* After boots are WORN several months 
it’s easy to tell the difference in quality 
and workmanship. The superior quality of 
leather, thread, other materials, and manu- 
facturing methods used in NOCONA 
BOOTS make them stand up and continue 
to give you longer and more economical 
foot comfort. Try on a pair today. 


tbccte D000 


SOLD IN 48 STATES AND 
MANY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Made by NOCONA BOOT COMPANY, Inc. 
NOCONA, TEXAS 
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WH GATE LATCH 


Designed by a practical stock- 


man, proved over ten years in 
use, the FENCE LINE GATE 
L is factory-produced of 


sturdy 34” steel rod and heavy 
duty strap hooks. Practical on all wire fence 
=e. Safe, secure, easy to operate from either 


See’ your dealer or clip this syd oe mall with 
$2 cash or M. 





Dept. CP Hyannis, Nebraska 
F.O.B. Hyannis, Nebr. 
ee Wel —* Ibs. 8 oz. 


clude postage charges. 





MORE aT 


Under average f: 

conditions, Milking’ Shorthorns 
will give more profit because they 
convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage.into meat, milk and 
butterfat most economically. A 
Milking Shorthorn holds highest 


-- have capacious d 
eS develo pment of da 

cattle. heir AY bargain- 

ing value plus greater  saleability, S 
ves means 

under uncertain ge conditions, 

Get FREE facts or subscri! 

ing Shorthorn J Journal. & months, ‘s1. 00; 

$2.00 per yr.;3 yrs., $5.00. 

AMERI MILKING S HHORTHORN SOCIETY 

Dept. AC-5, 313 S. Glenstone Ave. 


Springfield, Mo. 












Dr. B. T. Simms, chief of the bureau 
of animal industry; Farrington Carpen- 
ter, Hayden, Colo., rancher and lawyer; 
Norman Winder, Craig, Colo., past 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association; Floyd Beach, Delta, 
Colo., president of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association; and President Wil- 
liam E. Morgan of Colorado A & M 
College, which also entertained the edi- 
tors. 

Among the Coloradans hosting the 
tour were Dave Appleton, PRODUCER edi- 
tor, and Lyle Liggett, American Na- 
tional’s new information director. 





Washington Notes 





TO STUDY ICC 

The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee has approved a _ resolution 
authorizing an investigation and study 
of the organization and operations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the purpose of determining what 
charges should be made to promote 
maximum efficiency. The committee 
chairman said that the ICC apparently 
needs “streamlining” in its organiza- 
tional and managerial functions. 


PAY FOR MOVING 


The air force is authorized to grant 
reasonable reimbursement to owners or 
tenants of land acquired by the air 
force for expenses and damages in- 
curred in moving out. But the reim- 
bursement is not to exceed 25 per cent 
of the value of the land, and applica- 
tion for the reimbursement must be 
made to the secretary of the air force 
within a year of vacating. 


RANGE FUNDS 


A proposal in the Senate affecting 
range improvement funds makes avail- 
able $700,000 for fiscal year 1953 and 
“the unobligated balance on the $700,000 
appropriated” in the 1952 act is con- 
tinued available but not subject to the 
matching provision. In the House no 
funds are provided for the 1953 fiscal 
year but the matching restrictions are 
stricken from the 1952 appropriation. 


MORE PRICE CONTROL 


Even though three strong votes in the 
House practically scuttled price controls, 
wkich, we believe, is what the people 
want, hand-picked legislators in the con- 
ference committee were able to retain 
the bothersome legislation for another 
ten months. 


TO CUT LOSSES 


Livestock Conservation, Inc., has is- 
sued a series of “task force” leaflets to 
cooperating groups with the purpose of 
reducing livestock losses, which the firm 
says now aggregate $800,000,000 each 
year. The booklet directed to producers 
points out that “it is the producers who 
will profit most from an effective pro- 
gram of livestock conservation.” 








Batch-mixing feed plant recently in- 
stalled on Blue Moon Ranch in Button- 
willow, Calif. It automatically feeds 500 
to 2,500 cattle, and is designed to pre- 


pare, weigh and mix ingredients as 
wanted and can be handled by a single 
operator from the central push-botton 
control center. The plant was custom 
built and installed by John W. William- 
son and Sons, Montebello, Calif. 





Greater Wool and Lamb 
Numbers Urged by Growers 


The National Wool Growers have 
launched a campaign aimed at a popu- 
lation of 50,000,000 stock sheep by 1960. 
The “increased production” program was 
initiated some weeks ago at a dinner in 
Washington and one of the first visible 
results can be found in an effective 
booklet brought out by the association 
at its Salt Lake City offices. Titled 
“We Must Have More Wool and Lamb,” 
this goes into the reasons for the needs 
and the ways in which it can be filled. 
The former lists the requirement of wool 
for clothing because of the temperatures 
in this country; the expanding market 
for meat and clothing vs. the decreasing 
domestic source of supply; the nationak 
defense requirements for more domestic 
wool; the fact that permitted use of 
forest lands for grazing is steadily de- 
clining. 


MOVING POSSIBLE SURPLUS 


American National F. E. Mollin sees 
possibility of a surplus problem in utility 
and commercial beef during late summer 
and fall. In line with such a possibility, 
and at Mr. Mollin’s suggestion, directors 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board have conferred on the matter and 
plan to be in a position, in the event such 
a glut develops, to boost sales of those 
grades quickly with the cooperation of 
retail outlets. In 1944 a similar cam- 
paign was very successful. 
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lidustry’s Problems 


(Continued from Page 8) 


gations as to any changes in sanitary 
laws, rules and regulations. Tom Arnold 


was selected chairman and Herman 
Aaberg of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is secretary. 


The latest word on the capital gains 
matter is that the Internal Revenue of- 


ficials are drafting a new regulation 
base¢ on the amendment to the code 
last year. The tax committee, Frank 
Boise, chairman, and Steve Hart, coun- 


sel for the tax committee, have been 
very active in keeping in touch with 
this and other tax problems. 

H. R. 565 provides that ten per cent of 
all moneys received from each national 
forest during each fiscal year shall be 
available at the end thereof, to be ex- 
pended by the secretary of agriculture 
(without necessity of annual appropria- 
tion), for the development, maintenance 
and operation of national forest recrea- 
tional resources and areas, including 
wildlife resources. 

S. 2527 is similar, except that it pro- 
vides for 25 per cent of all such re- 
ceipts. Brief hearings were held in April 
by the House Committee on Agriculture, 
but little notice was given and only pro- 
ponents of the legislation were heard. 
We understand that a further hearing 
will be held by the same committee when 
you will have an opportunity to appear 
or to file statements. It seems that if 




















VARIETY 


any such legislation is passed, it should 
at least require annual appropriation by 
ongress. 

The Granger-Thye act was passed two 
years ago; thereunder, a certain amount 
of the grazing fees on national forests 
was earmarked for range improvement 
and maintenance, if and when appro- 
priated by Congress. Last year Congress 
made the appropriation, but placed a 
matching rider on it. This matching re- 
quirement on the $700,000 is in the pro- 
cess of being eliminated for the 1952 
fiscal year; as of now, Congress has not 
reinstated the authorization of any 
amount for range improvement for the 
1953 fiscal year. 

The outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is the very center of Canada was 
very disturbing news, and all of us have 
been watching the situation very closely. 
At a session of the Montana Stockgrow- 
ers’ convention in Butte, May 22-24, Sec- 
retary Mollin and I sat in with state and 
federal sanitary officials, a committee 
of the Montana association and Montana 
Livestock Sanitary Commission to dis- 
cuss recommendations to be submitted 
to the re-organized foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease advisory committee, which is to hold 
a meeting in Washington, D. C., June 
11. A press release of Mar. 12 stated 
that the Mexican border would be opened, 
Sept. 1, 1952, provided there was no 
further outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. A survey to determine how much 
livestock the Mexican government will 
export to the United States if the foot- 


money, too! 


... gained less weight. 


Range Checkers. 


Steers on Pasture and Purina 


MADE $18.70 MORE PROFIT PER HEAD 
than steers on grass alone! 


A recent split test with 236 steers proves cattlemen can feed Purina 
Range Checkers on grass to market heavier, better slaughter-grade 
steers than when fed on pasture alone. 


Cattle getting no supplement lost grade 


Here’s proof it pays to feed Purina Range 
Checkers on pasture. Next time you're in 
town, ask your Purina Dealer about 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver » Kansas City * Omaha « Pocatello 


FOR SHOW-WINNING BLOOM 
... HIGH FINISH—FEED PURINA 
BEEF CHOW AND OMOLENE 


Makes a Big Difference 





BIG SHOTS 
Modern riflemen no longer aim direct- 
ly at their targets. Neither do diplomats. 
—HowarD HAYNES 





and-mouth disease embargo is lifted in 
September will be made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

As of Jan. 1, 1952, the figures released 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
show the cattle population of the nation 
hit an all-time high—a grand total of 
88,062,000. Of this number, the figures 
show 52,192,000 to be beef cattle on the 
country’s farms and ranches, which is 
12.4% over last year’s record high of 
46,419,000 head. A further analysis 
shows that in the 22 states which have 
associations affiliated with the American 
National, the cattle population is 36,- 
410,000—on increase of 3,749,000. 

The 15 western states that may be 
classed as range states, as distinct from 
states in which cattle feeding is a major 
actor in meat production, showed an in- 
crease of 2,210,000. Some experts are 
predicting we will have 100,000,000 head 
by the end of the next five years. Our 
first question—are we getting out of 
balance for consumer consumption? ... 
The second—what about our feed sup- 
ply? Last year, each person consumed 
just a little more than 138 pounds of 
meat, which means that each of us ate 
seven pounds less than in 1950. Expe- 
riencing a phenomenal growth of pop- 








Checker-fed cattle maintained grade—gained 51 Ibs. more per head 
in 127-day test... were worth more 
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Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
: NECK CHAINS 


1, Case hardened 
chain. 


2. Solid bronze num: ‘ 
ber plates. 


Write 3. Keyring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 












EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
select from, 
for prices. 










Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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FREE 
VS 


The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 


“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 
Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg, Go., Inc. 


PARKS, ARIZ. 
Between Flagstaff and Williams on Highway 66 


WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 
i For Men, Women and Children 


Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 








ulation in our country today, and as 
long as the national income is main- 
tained at anything like the present 
level, with the number of workers hav- 
ing jobs, then it would seem that the 
limiting factor in livestock production 
will be feed. It is fairly well established 
that per capita we spent 5% per cent of 
our disposable income for meat. So if the 
experts, who project our population trend 
in the United States are correct, then 
the increase is at the rate of 7,400 per- 
sons a day or a gain of 2,500,000 per- 
sons a year. If this population trend 
continues to 1960, to furnish 141 pounds 
of meat we will have to produce about 2 
billion pounds more than we are pro- 
ducing at this moment. 


But, considering cattle numbers in re- 
lation to feed, I doubt whether we will 
expand crop acreage a great deal—for 
in the past 30 years, our farming areas 
have deviated no more than 2 per cent. 
Then, if we are to feed any further live- 
stock increase, we must increase feed 
supplies, and that means greater yields 
per acre; means using our forage and 
grain feeds more efficiently in convert- 
ing them to food; means a break from 
the weatherman; means that we do not 
get so many government controls that 
farmers and ranchers are discouraged in 
their production efforts, 

The following are two resolutions 
passed by the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association in convention last 
January at Fort Worth, Tex. 

WHEREAS, Consumers have spent over the 
years approximately 6 per cent of their income 
for meat and today are using no more than 


that much of their earnings for the purchase of 
meat; and 


WHEREAS, The OPS has attempted to upset 
this historical relationship by imposing controls 
on marketing and selling of meat and live- 
stock products, particularly singling out the 
cattle industry for price rollbacks and making 
little similar attempt to control wages; and 

WHEREAS, Such controls on beef have not 
benefited the consumer, but instead have only 
interfered with the orderly production and 
marketing of the product, as controls did under 
OPA, when lowered production, black marketing 
and widespread disrespect for an unworkable 
law forced abandonment of controls; and 

WHEREAS, Nevertheless the cattle industry is 
in prime condition to furnish, if not hampered 
by controls, more meat to the consumer than 
ever before in its history and today carries 
record inventories of beef animals; therefore be 





t 

RESOLVED, That, in the interest of the con- 
suming public and the livestock and meat in- 
dustry, the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association expresses unalterable opposition to 
the continuation of the unworkable price con- 
trols on meat. ‘ 


The second resolution follows: 


WHEREAS, There will come before Congress 
several bills, which could amend or nullify the 
present prohibition against use of livestock 
slaughter quota restrictions; and 

WHEREAS, Since this prohibition was enacted 
in July, 1951, the meat supply situation has 
materially improved; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we strongly urge the reten- 
tion of the present law prohibiting use by the 
the OPS of any slaughter quota power. 


Since the passage of these resolutions, 
on Feb. 11, 1952, in President Truman’s 
message to Congress he asked for two 
years’ extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act and the striking of what he 
called crippling amendments that were 
put in last year, of which one was the 
quota amendment. It appears that any 
tampering with quotas is out. 

The Senate Banking Committee has 
tentatively voted to extend wage and 
price controls until Mar. 1, 1953. Also, 





to amend and extend the Herlong amend. 
ment to make it apply to price ceilings 
established before the amendment be. 
came law last August. This provision 
assures wholesalers and retailers of 
their customary percentage markups; 
also, to amend and extend the Capehart 
amendment to limit its application to 
manufacturers and processors. The U.S, 
Emergency Court of Appeals has ruleq 
that this provision, authorizing price ad- 
justments to cover overhead cost in- 
creases up to June 26, 1951, also applies 
to wholesalers and retailers. Your Amer- 
ican National testified before the Senate 
Banking Committee and the House Cur- 
rency Committee. 

After all, regulations and controls 
do not produce meat, and ration tickets 
have no value in the black market. Price 
regulations attempt to cure the symp- 
toms and not the disease. 

The livestock and meat industry’s pro- 
gram of increased production, reduced 
federal expenditures, pay-as-we-go taxes, 
strict credit controls and wise manage- 
ment of the public debt are sound prin- 
ciples for economic policies. And, of 
course, to be for this program means 
being against direct price and wage 
controls which are designed to submerge 
and conceal inflation. Far too many peo- 
ple have been led to believe that because 
we oppose direct price and wage con- 
trols we are for inflation, but if you 
check our program, you will see it is an 
affirmative and not a negative one. 

Probably one of the worst features of 
the price control idea is that it typifies 
the very thing this country is fighting 


WINDBREAK 
Television will help the voter who 
wants to see which way the wind blows. 
—Howarp HAyYNEs 


to avoid; namely, the imposition of gov- 
ernment regulations upon the free mar- 
ket system which in the past has made 
this country great. Arbitrary control of 
the civilian population is an attribute 
of military dictators. We have fought 
two world wars to prevent the spread 
of such dictatorships. We are now en- 
gaged in both a cold and a hot war 
to overcome the philosophy of the dic- 
tators. For this country to adopt a to- 
talitarian policy of strict, unnecessary 
civilian controls would be an admission 
of defeat and the promotion of the iden- 
tical system we, as a nation, are s0 
vigorously fighting. 

I quote from another of the American 
National resolutions: 

WHEREAS, Government subsidy has become 
so ingrained in our agricultural economy as 


indirectly to affect even the production of cat- 
tle, even against the wishes of the cattle in- 
dustry; and 

WHEREAS, Subsidy in any form invariably 
leads to government management and control 
of the industry subsidized, taking away indi- 
vidual fortitude and initiative; and 

WHEREAS, It is the enterprise of the indi- 
vidual, rather than government, which has 
made this country the greatest producer of 
food and goods the world has known; and 

WHEREAS, There is sure danger that govern- 
ment management will eventually lead to 
lowered production of crops and meat; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That we oppose the imposition of 
specific agricultural cash subsidies wherever 
they directly or indirectly affect the cattle in- 
dustry. 
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DUCER 


Wht is the reason underlying the 
pressi're for cheap, subsidized food and 
price eilings? Is it because the consum- 
er is paying too much or not enough or 
just ‘ne right amount, or is it because 
meat producers are making too much 
or no! enough or just the right amount 
of money? No, I think not. The basic 
question is whether we want the price 
system that we grew up with for dis- 
tribution of meat, or to use an artificial 
method of distribution controlled by 
somebody in Washington. To me the 
question is more political than economic 
_, . A socialistic program to control 
our way of life. 

It will be nothing less than national 
disaster if we do not stop the thinking 
and saying that “we can have prosperity 


—— 


VACATION 
The distance we go to mountains or 
beaches 
Depends on how far our pocketbook 
reaches! 


—Howarp HAYNES 


capaiteceneennseeeaseenasagiaitatepnnsnetaimnaleseeteamatiNaasa 
regardless of anything else if the gov- 
ernment will make our decisions for us 
—and put up the money.” 

I doubt whether any of us kid our- 
selves that the profit picture of the 
past couple of years will continue in- 
definitely. If nothing else, taxes will 
take care of that, let alone the rising 
cost of labor, material and machinery. 

“Taxes,” getting to be quite a word 
in our vocabulary. I do not know how 
many of you have seen a map prepared 
by the First National Bank of Boston. 
It shows that federal expenditures for 
the current fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1952, equals the total estimated income 
of all people in the 20 western states — 
more than half of the total area of the 
United States. 

The bank further points out that by 
June 30, 1953, the federal government 
will have spent about 402 billion dollars 
since the end of World War II. This ex- 
ceeds by 88 billion dollars the total 
amount spent during that war. It ex- 
ceeds by 325 billion dollars total federal 

Weed and Grass Shorts on 


ST0 Your Electric Fence Line! 


GET BULL-TIGHT 3 
FENCING WITH 
ONE WIRE! 









$27.75 


‘“‘WEED-KUTTER”’ cuts 


FAMOUS HOL-DEM 
weeds off on contact, eliminates ‘‘nuisance 
shorts’”” on your fence line, holds stock where 
others fail, Controls stock the year ‘round, in 
any soil or weather condition, Guaranteed to 
hold stock even on the driest ground ... wi 
one wire! 
5 YEAR GUARANTEE! 

Satisfaction or your money back. Investigate 
the ‘Famous’? HoL-DeM Fencer. Six Models to 
choose from, Write for FREE folder with prices 
on Hi-Line and Battery operated units. Save 
money, work and time . . . order today! 


HOL-DEM FENCER CO. 
4232 Lovers Lane Dallas 5, Texas 
DEALERS WANTED 
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expenditures for the 150 years from 
1789 through 1940. 


These figures are something to think 
about, especially when it is estimated 
that federal, state, and local taxes dur- 
ing the current fiscal year will take 
more than 30 per cent of the national 
income. Of course we are for our coun- 
try’s defense, but we have the right to 
demand that this money be spent wisely 
and that waste be eliminated. And we 
must demand that expenditures for other 
than defense purposes be reduced. 


Let’s look at one bureau... OPS. Ac- 
cording to best available figures, this de- 
partment’s annual operating costs are 
about $65,000,000 . . . 11,404 people, as 
of Jan. 1, 1952 on the pay roll drawing 
salaries amounting to more than $55,- 
000,000. Operating expenses account for 
the remainder. Are we getting value for 
our tax dollar by having OPS? The 
personnel of OPS is a small part of the 
2,500,000 federal employees. And these 
employees are under the control of a 
relatively few men whose dealings are 
scattered around the globe. We must 
quit asking the government to assume 
more and more of the responsibilities 
which should be carried by the people 
themselves through their own private 
operations. We must reduce the size of 
our government, decrease its activities 
and eliminate wasteful spending and 
have rigid economy. 


MEAT PRODUCTION 


United States meat production in 1951 | 


totaled 21.9 billion pounds, 1 per cent 
less than in 1950 and 13 per cent below 
the record high production of 25.2 bil- 
lion pounds in 1944, 

Beef production at 8.8 billion pounds 
was down 7 per cent from 1950. It was 
over 40 per cent of the total meat out- 
put. Veal production at 1.1 billion 
pounds was down 14 per cent and was 
the smallest since 1941. Of total meat 
production veal accounted for 5 per cent. 

Production of pork at 11.5 billion 
pounds was 7 per cent above 1950. Near- 
ly 53 per cent of the total meat produc- 
tion was pork. Mutton and lamb pro- 
duction totaled 522 million pounds, 13 
per cent less than in 1950 and slightly 
more than 2 per cent of the total meat 
supply. 

* * * 

World output of meat, exclusive of the 
Far East, is estimated by the office of 
foreign agricultural relations at about 
73.5 billion pounds during 1951. This is 
believed to be a new high record and 
exceed the 1934-38 average by almost 8 
per cent. 

The upward trend in meat production 
reflected the general increase in live- 
stock numbers in most countries. 


MOST OF WORLD HAS AFTOSA 

Foot-and-mouth disease free countries 
in Europe now number only two—lIre- 
land and North Ireland. The only other 
major livestock producing countries 
which do not have the disease are Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United 
States. 
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8-year experiment shows 
Angus calves average 


66 LBS. MORE AT WEANING 


In 8 continuous years of comparison by a 
leading state university between two 
major beef breeds involving 374 calves 
. . » ANGUS purebred calves outweighed 
purebred calves of the other breed by 66 
lbs, average at weaning time. Since all 
calves were fed and handled the same, 
this accurate experiment proves: “Angus 
calves grow faster!” Be ahead! Buy 
Blacks! Wean bigger calves! 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass'n 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


REGISTERED ANGUS ABERDEEN 


NORMAN H. SMITH 


Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 83J3 
Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Bloodlines Choice individuals and carload lots 








SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, Ruggedness 
Popular Bloodlines 


STEEPLE X RANCH 


Wm. A. Spence, Manager 
BELTON, MISSOURI 








WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 


Did you ever stop to think that even 
the simplest word has a special and 
different meaning for each of us? Take 
any word . “darkness,” “light,” 
“love,” ... and in addition to the defi- 
nition the dictionary gives there’s an 
over-all impression left in every mind 
that is the sum of all the memories and 
experiences associated with it. And, 
since no two people have quite the same 
set of experiences, no two people can 
use the same word to express precisely 
the same thought! 

It makes you stop and think what 
barriers of language separate even 
those who speak the same language, 
doesn’t it? That’s why it seems to me 
that the study of semantics, the science 
of the meaning of words, should be 
taught at almost all grade levels in 
our schools. How can we understand 
each other at all unless we have some 
idea what the other fellow has in mind 
when he uses a certain word? 

The English language is such a funny 
thing, anyhow. Usually the prefixes in, 
non, un- and the like mean the opposite 
of the unprefixed words; as, for ex- 
ample, arid and non-arid, controlled and 
uncontrolled. But how about flammable 
and inflammable? They both mean the 
same thing! Confusing, isn’t it? 

* * * 

I suppose what started my thinking 
along this line was a letter from a 
reader last month sharply criticizing 


me for a favorable mention I’d made 
of the Madera controlled brush burning 
plan ’way back in May of 1950. 

Would that seem to suggest she’s 





not a very steady reader of mine? 
Could be! Referring back for more than 
two years doesn’t make the issue seem 
especially current, does it? But since it 
points up that very matter of the mis- 
understanding of words, I think it’s well 
worth answering. 
2 ses 

Her letter was long and not too well 
organized, and I read it through for 
the second time before I realized that 
to her a “controlled burn” meant the 
sweep of black destruction through the 
brushlands that we who live in it know 
as a “free” or “uncontrolled” fire! A 
fire, to her, was a fire—and undesir- 
able, per se. 

A little explanation may be in order. 
At least in our country—and through- 
out much of the southern part of the 
state—the problem of land management 
has been complicated by the fact that 
some “scrub” imported from Australia 
many years ago has grown with a para- 
sitic vigor unknown in its native habitat 
—and far more vigorously than the 
original shrubs found here. A parallel, 
perhaps, is the way Florida waterways 
have been choked into impassibility by 
water hyacinths that escaped from a 
private botanical garden. They’re beau- 
tiful—personally, I love ’em—but in 
Florida they’re a great big pest. We 
have our brush-pests here. 

There are about TEN MILLION 
brushed-over acres in this state. Esti- 
mates vary, but it is believed that ap- 
proximately four million of these should 
be left under their brush cover, for 
erosion control, watershed preservation, 


Nebraska Cow- 
Belle officials shown 
here are (lI. to r.) 
Mrs. George Mce- 
Ginley, Jr. Key- 
stone, president; 
Mrs. Waldo Hay- 
thorn, Arthur, vice- 
president; Mrs. W 
Woodrow Metzger, 
Gordon, secretary- 
treasurer. 





etc. That leaves about six million acres 
of good land that, in the main, would 
better serve our economy as farm and 
grasslands. The big question is . , , 
can they ever be reclaimed? And the 
answer, in the main, is that they cap. 
not. Unless we are willing to look at 
it as a very long-term process of slow 
reclamation. 

The Madera plan isn’t aimed at any. 
thing so ambitious. Its purpose is the 
modest one of trying to protect what 
we have—our brushed-over watersheds 
as well as our lives, our stock and our 
homes. Our big wild fires take them all, 

* * * 


Brush in southern California isn’t a 
kindly denseness that gives browse and 
shelter to deer and other wild things, 
There are, literally, thousands of acres 
so tightly overgrown that nothing bigger 
than a pack rat or a coyote can wriggle 
through. And each year great blocks 
of this are accidentally set afire—by 
man’s carelessness, by lightning, by who 
knows what freaks of chance and cir. 
cumstances? The point is that when it 
burns—60,000 acres, 70,000, sometimes 
more—it burns with a hot, high, destruc- 
tive flame that destroys trees and homes, 
livestock and wild things and even Man. 
The earth itself is burnt black and bare, 
the oaks that were a hundred years in 
growing are bare stubs. The watershed 
is gone. The fire was free and uncon- 
trolled. Nothing remains. 

That, my friend, is not the “con- 
trolled burn” I had in mind! 

* * * 

The Madera plan is set up with the 
help and approval of the state forestry. 
Any rancher desiring to clear some of 
his land by means of fire is required to 
make application to a board composed 
of ranchers and forestry officials. They 
will not issue a permit for steep or sub- 
marginal lands, nor for those better 
used as watershed. Adequate firebreaks 
around the block to be burned must be 
constructed, and no rancher may bum 
more land in one year than he is pre- 
pared to reseed to grasses. Oaks and 
other desirable trees are protected by 
having the underbrush cleared from 
around them. Burning is done in win- 
ter or early summer, while enough 
moisture still remains in the soil to 
protect a good part of the humus from 
becoming ash. 

The hope, of course, is that in addi- 
tion to reclaiming much private land 
these controlled burns will eventually 
provide cleared places to act as fire- 
breaks in preventing the spread of huge 
“free” fires. And havens for livestock 
and wildlife as well. 

* * * 

The interesting thing is that, in the 
two years that have elapsed since | 
wrote that disputed column, the official 
attitude of the Forest Service has re 
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It was one of the most inspiring 

meetings ever held by this group. 
* * * 

A committee of Kern County Cow- 
Belles has been appointed to work on 
the revision of by-laws of the organiza- 
tion. Their report is expected at the 
July meeting. 

* * * 

The Kern County CowBelles held their 
fourth annual picnic and barbecue in 
Lynch Canyon this spring. More than 
300 persons, CowBelles and their fam- 
ilies, attended. There were also many 
guests from as far away as Inyo County. 
The traditional meal of barbecued beef, 
donated by Marcus Rudwick and barbe- 
cued by a committee of the menfolks, 
was augmented by delicious salads, 
desserts, etc., brought by the ladies. 

The master of ceremonies, Ardis 
Walker, introduced Mrs. Helen Carver, 






L. L. JONES & SON 


More than 800 head. The featured series are WHR Duke Pride and 

Baca R Domino 7th. 

quality. All but 11 of the females were bred om the ranch. 
GARDEN CITY, KAN. — SEPT. 11-13 
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president of the California CowBelles; 
Mrs. Bob Stevens, the oldest member 
present, and others. 

Mrs. Edith Kissack was the picnic 
chairman, ably assisted by CowBelles of 
the Kernville, Isabella and South Fork 
area. 

The ladies offer special thanks to Art 
Alexander, Kern County Land Co., Bill 
Boehue and all the others who helped 
to make the day such a success. 

ok * * 

The last Gingham and Jeans dance 
held by the Kern County CowBelles 
netted about $150, which has gone into 
their philanthropy fund. 

New president of the Wyoming Cow- 
Belles is Mrs. Robert O’Neil of Big 
Piney; Mrs. Verne E. Barton, Upton, 
is first vice-president; Mrs. Ed Johnson, 
LaGrange, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. W. 
E. Dover, Wheatland, historian; Mrs. 
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e association convention in 


Gordon included (1. to r.) Mrs. J. W. Shoup, Sutherland; Mrs. Clay Wright, Lin- 
coln; Mrs. Wm. Dudley, Stapleton; Mrs. J. H. Vinton, Gordon. 
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A candid shot of two Montana Cow. 
Belle officers. At left, Mrs. I. W. Vinse} 
of Dillon, secretary; right, Mrs. Jack 
Hirschy of Jackson, the president. (Mon- 
tana Farmer-Stockman photo.) 





James M. Woodhouse, Jr., Pitchfork, 
auditor; Mrs. Frank E. Long, Buffalo, 
parliamentarian. More than 160 ladies 
attended the annual meeting of the aux- 
iliary group June 3 at Cheyenne; in 
charge of the occasion was the retiring 
president, Mrs. Fred Boice, Sr. 


Ladies of the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association, who at the recent. conven- 
tion in Butte initiated action to form 
a CowBelles organization, have now 
elected their first slate of officers: Mrs, 
Jack Hirschy, Jackson, president; Mrs, 
Thomas Herrin, Helena, vice-president; 
Mrs. I. W. Vinsel, Dillon, secretary. Mrs, 
Sam Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo., wife of 
the president of the American National, 
was present to give helpful information 
on the National and Wyoming auxili- 
ary organizations. 


There are now 58 members of the 
CowBelles organization formed re 
cently in Whitman County, Washington. 
Mrs. FA Curtis of Garfield is the pres- 
ident; Mrs. Fritz Steiger, Dusty, vice 
president; Mrs. Connie Smith, secretary. 


AUCTION GROUP MEETS 

At the National Auction Association 
meeting in Billings, Mont., June 21-23 
J. C. Petersen, president of the National 
Lamb Feeders Association, spoke for 
the lamb feeders, and American Nation- 
al Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin 
represented the cattlemen. Other speak- 
ers included E. A. Phillips, secretary of 
the Montana Stockgrowers Association; 
E. G. Reed, general livestock agent of 
the Union Pacific, and M. J. Cook, chief 
of the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration. 





WOMEN'S NEEDS 


STAINLESS STEEL, 3 thicknesses, 15 quart ket | 


tle, $26; twelve, $20.50; eight $14.50; six 
$12.50; five, $11.50; four, $10.50; three, $8.50; 
two, $7.00. Eight cup percolator, Driplator, Tea- 
pot, $12.50. Ten inch skillet, $12.50. Oven 
roasters, $14.95. Major Company, 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Mass. 


LUXURIOUS NYLON HOSIERY 


Smartly styled, latest shades. FULL FASHIONED of 
super sheer, genuine DU PONT NYLON. Mill imper- 
fections make this RARE PRICE possible. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman plus postage or send 
cash, check. M. O. WE PAY POSTAGE. 

SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER CAN’T LAST! 





Amazing Offer 3 Pairs $1 00 Act Now! 
GAINOR HOSIERY COMPANY 


Dept. 504—131 W. Lafayette Ave. Detroit 26, Michiga® 
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CHI:°>AGO SHOW PRIZE NEWS 


Premiums totaling more than $100,- 
000 have been approved for the 1952 In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition and 
Horse Show at Chicago. The dates for 
this 53rd annual exposition are Nov. 29- 
Dec. 6. Prize lists to a total of $10,000 
will be offered on each of the beef 
breeds, Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford and 
Shorthorn purebred divisions—and a 
$3,500 cash list has been established for 
purebred Polled Shorthorns. Additional 
awards are provided for the individual 
steer classes of the show and the carlot 
fat cattle division. Also set up is a prize 
list for the short-fed carlot cattle 
classes, introduced again at last year’s 
event after a lapse of some years; en- 
tries are limited to a 120-day grain feed- 
ing period. 


RODEO SHOW AT PORTLAND 


Preliminary arrangements are in the 
planning process for a horse show and 
rodeo to be presented at the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition, Oct. 
4-11, at Portland, Ore. This year’s rodeo 
will be the 15th since the event was 
first scheduled in 1932, and it will be 
the 28th presentation of the Portland 
classic since its inception in 1919. (It 
was suspended during the four war 
years. ) 


NEBRASKA HEREFORD SHOW SET 


Plans are underway for the first an- 
nual Hereford calf and yearling event 
to be held Oct. 14 at Alliance, Nebr., 
under the sponsorship of the Western 
Nebraska Hereford Association. Pre- 
miums totaling $1,000 will be posted 
for the event, which is open to entries 
from all over the nation. Feeder calves 
will be sold in loads of 20 and the 
yearlings will be auctioned in carload 
lots. 


POLLED HEREFORD SALE NOTED 


A recent Polled Hereford transaction 
made the news when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr., purchased 10 animals from 
Cecil R. Warren of Clinton Corners, 
N. Y. Nine cows and one bull were in- 
cluded in the sale to the son of the 
late President, who breeds and raises 
Polled Herefords on his farm at Pough- 
quag, N. Y. 


Western Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Field Day Well Attended 

More than 600 cattlemen, their wives 
and youngsters recently took part in a 
field day on the John R. Cummings & 
Son ranch at Elizabeth, Colo., under 
sponsorship of the Western Shorthorn 
Breeders Association. After a barbecue 
luncheon, an afternoon of special events 
included talks by Allan C. Atlason, sec- 
retary of the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers Association; John T. Caine III, 
manager of the National Western Stock 
Show at Denver; Prof. Harry Smith, of 
Colorado A.&M. College, Fort Collins. 
Children’s activities — livestock judging 
contest, steer show, etc.—completed the 
program. Ben Blake is president of the 
Western group which put on the show. 
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Herbert Chandler 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 








Baker, Oregon 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


MONTANA 











A’'TRAVELIN’ HE WILL GO 

Wheatland Airman, an 11-month-old 
Shorthorn bull, is going to make his 
home in Japan after this summer, as 
the only registered beef bull of any 
breed in that country. There are about 
200,000 head of beef type cattle in 
Japan, a native strain of black animals 
principally used for draft power and 
then slaughtered for beef after their 
usefulness ends. 


OGDEN ENTRIES CLOSE SEPT. 15 

Consignors to the Intermountain 
Hereford Breeders Association night 
sale during the Ogden Livestock Show 
of females on Nov. 17 at 7 o’clock and 


Recipients of these clocks 
awarded to them in recogni- 
tion of their achievements in 
the advancement of the Angus 
and Hereford breeds are (left) 
Percy Upton of Madison, An- 
gus raiser, and Benton F. Mar- 
shall of Crawford, Hereford 
man. The awards were made 
by the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association at Gordon, 
Nebr. 


MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


You should see our son of W.H.R. Vanity Box 96th sired by W.H.R. Mixmare 3rd, 
also calves by W.H.R. Royal Duke 163rd, W.H.R. Regality 24th and his two sons. 
The 133 daughters of W.H.R. Proud Princeps 4th crossed well on these. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 


SEE OUR BULLS 


Weight for Age—Light Color—One or a Carload! 


WITWER HEREFORDS—GREELEY, COLO. 


Colorado's Oldest Herd 












bulls on Nov. 18 at 10 a.m. are reminded 
that the final day for mailing entries 
of breeding certificates is Sept. 15, 1952, 
mail to be addressed to J. O. Read, P.O. 
Box 469, Ogden, Utah. The Ogden Live- 
stock Show and American Hereford As- 
sociation will offer a total premium list 
of $10,000 for purebred Hereford cattle 
in open judging classes of the five-day 
Ogden stock show, Nov. 15-19. 


MISS. SHORTHORN EVENTS SET 
The Mississippi Shorthorn Breeders 


Association at Jackson has scheduled 
its fall show and sale for Nov. 17, and 
its 1953 spring show and sale for 
Feb. 23. 











THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
e 11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

e Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
nable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 








PUREBRED 
AMERICAN 


Brahmans 


For crossbreed- 
ing means... 
Rapid growth— 
unsurpassed in 
weight for age. 


aaa See) 


2711 SOUTH MAIN e HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








PUREBRED BROWN SWISS 


came AUCTION 


90 HEAD 


Monday, Aug. 4—Rocky Mountain sale: 
40 head producing cows, heifers and 
selected bulls. Located at Island Grove 
Park, Greeley, Colo. This group selected 
from top producing herds in Rocky Moun- 
tain area. For catalog write F. L. Sussex, 
sale manager, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Tuesday, Aug. 5—Townsend complete dis- 
persal sale: 50 head—25 producing cows; 
10 2-year-old heifers; 10 year-old open 
heifers; 5 bulls. Rich in Jane of Vernon 
Breeding. Located at farm 2 miles east 
of Fort Morgan, then 1 mile south. All 
on HIR and DHIA test and classified 
many records over 600 pounds. 
For Catalogs Write 

Don Townsend, Fort Morgan, Colo. 

Starting Time for Both Sales 12:30 P.M. 
Cc. E. "Kenny" Reed 
Auctioneer 
Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Norm Magnussen L. A. Biddle 
Pedigrees Ringman 

Lake Mills, Wisc. Boulder, Colo. 





STATES TALKING TOLL ROADS 
N INCREASING number of states 
are considering toll road plans. In 
the West, and Florida, current and 
prospective developments include the 
following: 

CALIFORNIA: Toll road _ proposals 
probably will be legislative issue next 
year. Governor Warren has expressed 
belief that toll roads might be worthy 
of consideration as a means of increas- 
ing highway revenue. 

COLORADO: With toll receipts on 
the new Denver-Boulder toll highway 
exceeding expectations, proposals have 
been made for a similar turnpike be- 
tween Denver and Colorado Springs. 
No actual studies have yet been start- 
ed on such a project. 

FLORIDA: Report awaited on an en- 
gineering study of the state’s highway 
system needs, including the feasibility 
of toll roads. A $100,000,000 toll super- 
highway between Jacksonville and Mi- 
ami has been proposed. 

KANSAS: State legislative council 
has been requested to study toll road 
enabling legislation, which is expected 
to be raised as a legislative issue next 
year. 

OKLAHOMA: State Turnpike Author- 
ity floated an additional $7,000,000 bond 
issue to complete its Oklahoma City- 
Tulsa toll road. This is in addition to 
the original $31,000,000 revenue bond 
issue for the project, construction of 


which is scheduled for Jan. 1. Mean- 
while, Governor Murray of Oklahoma 
had proposed a $600,000,000 network 


of toll roads connecting principal cities 
of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas. Enabling legislation may be 
sought next year in each of these states. 

UTAH: The State Road Commission’s 
advisory council last year agreed to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of toll roads, 
with the issue likely to be raised dur- 
ing the 1953 legislative session. 


HEALTH FIGHT MILESTONE 


A recent milestone in the history of 
the cattle industry’s battle against 
blackleg was the bottling of the 100,- 
000,000th dose of clostridium immuniz- 
ing product by the Franklin laboratory 
at Amarillo, Tex. In 1916 losses from 
blackleg were so devastating: as to 
threaten to put western stockmen out 
of business. Now, almost universal use 
of protective vaccines has made it un- 
usual for alert stockmen to suffer a 
blackleg loss. 


MARKET EXPERTS MEET 


Meeting at Montgomery, Ala., June 
7, members of the National Livestock 
Exchange group in their 64th an- 
nual convention asked Congress to pro- 
hibit the OPS from placing quotas on 
livestock en route to slaughter. An- 
other resolution adopted by the group 
opposed any legislation that would 
handicap the trucking of livestock to 
public markets. The Department of Ag- 
riculture was asked to keep livestock 
imports out from Mexico or Canada 
until all foot-and-mouth danger is over. 










Neckyoke Jones 
Says: 


“Everyboddy today is talkin’ poly- 
ticks,” sez ol’ Greasewood, my pard- 
ner, today. “Yessir,” he refritters, 
“an’ the polytishuns is doin’ a right 
jag of talkin’ themselves—an’ it js 
right confusin’. ‘What do you think 
about price supportin’?’ the news 
reporters asts one of these fellers 
who is runnin’. ‘Well sir,’ this here 
polytishun will answer, ‘it’s this a- 
way: I’m willin’ to sacrifice myself 
on the alters of democricy, iffen the 
people drafts me—an’ I got both ears 
open an’ cocked to hear the call, no 
matter how weak it is. As fer price 
supports, I am for ’em once an’ for 
all on one hand—an’ on the other 
hand I believe they is awful bad’ 


‘How do you feel about price con- 
trols?’ the news fellers wants to 
know. ‘It’s this way,’ sez the office 
seeker, ‘I am feelin’ very clost to 
agerculchure, because my grandpap- 
py onct had a mushroom farm in 
New Jersey—an’ in as much as my 
heart is bleedin’ for the farmer — 
I don’t think his prices should be con- 
trolled, exceptin’ of course when my 
frends in the labor unions is havin’ 
to pay too much for asparragus. 

‘What do you think about lettin’ 
furrin agerculchurel producks into 
this here country free gratis with- 
outen no tarriff?’ the reporters asts. 
‘I’m agin it entirely,’ sez the candy- 
date, ‘I believe in pertecktin’ home 
industry—I am_ really concerned 
about this an’ I think the door should 
ought to be shut tight—but on the 
other hand we got to unnerstand 
that we have world responsibility. 
We are dealin’ the cards in these 
here days—an’ we got to live an’ 
let live—an’ folks has got to trade 
—so we got to let in farm producks 
to keep our frens from all turnin’ 
Commies over abroad. 




















































‘How about lowerin’ taxes?’ one 
reporter is so bold as to ast. “There 
is my pet hobby,’ sez the office 
seeker. ‘1 lay awake nights tryin’ 
to figger out ways an’ means of 
shavin’ down taxes to a meer nothin’ 

. . On the other hand, you know 
the goviment has got to give folks 
services which costs money. You 
got to print books tellin’ folks how 
to hang pitchers, cook kidneys an’ 
other edible awful, an’ pamflets treat- 
in’ with the love life of the woggle 
bug. Us polytishuns won’t know 
nothin’ unless we kin travel aroun’ 
an’ see things—an’ we are awful 
busy, so we got to have airplanes. 
There is nothin’ like gittin’ out on 
the ground fast, to git to the bot- 
tom of things!’ 

Now that’s what my ol’ pardner, 
Greasewood said . . . an’ you know 
somethin’? It’s got me plumb euw- 
chered!—H.S. 






AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Jo Twe (Cont. 
Eviror fr. P. 2) 


others come running. We thought per- 
haps you might like to print the picture 
to show how tame and gentle Brahmans 


can be if treated kindly. Ben is much 
nicer looking when he stands erect and 
proud. George King, Orange County, Fla. 


FROM NEVADA—Range and grass 
lands are good here at present but we 
do need a rain to keep from drying up, 
as we have not had a good storm since 
early in May and things are getting 
very dry. No contracting of cattle for 
delivery has been made around here as 
yet; some offers of 28 cents have been 
made on steers but none accepted. I 
heard of one offer of 30 cents for some 
steers, October delivery, but never could 
get any confirmation on it; however, it 
looks as if that is about what all are 
holding for. Hay has been sold at $25 
per ton in stack; also some offers of 
$30 have been made. —Dale Reynolds, 
Secretary, Nevada State Cattle Associa- 
tion, Elko. 


P, a Whenti on 


R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
was honored in mid-June at Iowa State 
College where he received a degree of 
doctor of agriculture. Mr. Poilock was 
an animal husbandry graduate from the 
institution in 1913, efter which he taught 
agriculture in Minnesota schools and at 
the North and South Dakota state col- 
leges. He has been with the meat board 
almost since its organization in 1923. 








James A. Monk, former sales manager 
and nutritionist for Bewley Mills at Fort 
Worth, has joined the staff of Vit-a- 
Way, Inc., also at Fort Worth, in the 
capacity of nutritionist. 


One of those “Fancy-meeting-you- 
here” occasions came up last month on 
the site of the Mount Rushmore monu- 
ment in South Dakota: Stopping there 
en route from Wyoming to North 
Dakota for that state association’s con- 
vention was a party which included 
Jerry Sotola, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Hyatt, 
Rad Hall—and Mr. and Mrs. O. W. 
Lynam (he, a past president of the 
Kansas association.) Whom did they find 
sitting there but another former Kansas 
president—Wayne Rogler, who, with his 
family, was on his way back from a 
vacation trip to the Pacific Northwest. 


Did we hear someone say “Small 
world!” ? 


Richard E. McArdle has been ap- 
pointed chief of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
lee, to succeed Lyle F. Watts, retiring 
after serving as chief for the past nine 
years. Mr. McArdle is a native of Lex- 
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ington, Ky., reared in Norfolk, Va., and 
graduated in 1923 from the University 
of Michigan, where he served as part- 
time instructor in forestry from 1927 
to 1930. He entered the Forest Service 
as a junior forester in 1924 and was 
assigned to the Pacific Northwest For- 
est and Range Experiment Station. Fol- 
lowing a three-year leave of absence for 
graduate study, he returned to the serv- 
ice with research work in 1930, and in 
1934 he became head of the school of 
forestry at the University of Idaho. In 
1935 he again returned to the Forest 
Service, becoming director of the Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station at Fort Collins, Colo., and three 
years later he became director of the 
Appalachian Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion with headquarters at Asheville, 
N. C. In 1944 he was named assistant 
chief of the Forest Service, in charge 
of state and private forestry coopera- 
tion, and has held that position until 
this time. 


Avon Denham, assistant chief of range 
management with the Forest Service for 
the past three years, has been placed 
in charge of national forest grazing in 
Oregon and Washington. He will be 
succeeded by Charles A. Joy, assistant 
regional forester in charge of range 
management in California since 1946. 
Formerly in the position being taken by 
Mr. Denham was Earl D. Sandvig, who 
is going to Chile on a special assign- 
ment. 


Cecil W. Creel, director of extension 
work at the University of Nevada, re- 
tired June 30 and plans to make his 
home at Reno, Nev. He is succeeded by 
Dr. Claude B. Hutchison, former vice- 
president and dean of agriculture at 
the University of California. 


The Matador Ranch in Texas, which 
was recently bought by a group of 
Americans from a Scottish syndicate, is 
being divided up into smaller tracts. 
Two large blocks have been sold to 
Clarence Scharbauer, Jr., and Foy Proc- 
tor, of Midland, Tex., according to Al- 
bert Mitchell of Albert, N. M., who is 
manager of the Matador holdings. 


William B. Fay, supervisor of the 
Arapaho National Forest in the Rocky 
Mountain region, retired on June 30. 
He has been with the department since 
1912, when he started as a summer 
guard on the old Leadville Forest in 
Colorado. He will be succeeded by 
George K. Brown, now assistant super- 
visor on the Harney Forest in South 
Dakota. 


Obituary 


Mrs. John Whitaker: The widow of 
John Whitaker, early-day cattleman, 
died June 8 in Cheyenne, Wyo., at the 
age of 82. Mr. Whitaker passed away 
in 1925. 





9 FLIES 
brood? Grubs and Lice 


Your Animals Do 
it Themselves . .. 
and Love it! 







a f 
WITH THE NEW NATIONAL 


REVOLVING APPLICATOR 


Eliminate the mess, extra expense and work 
of spraying or dipping stock. Simple and 
quick to erect. Two quarts of guaranteed 
insecticide completely saturates roll first 
filling. Add a little at a time as needed. 
Contains no DDT. No waste; insecticide will 
not evaporate; is delivered direct to the 
trouble spot by the revolving roll . . .either 
on animal’s back or underside. No corral 
to build. No more rounding up and exciting 
cattle. Also perfect for dairy cows. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Applicator Complete Chemical 
(less post and $23.50 $8.00 
40-lb. weight) 5 Per Gal. 


Complete Kit- — and 


4 gallons chemical... $53, 50 


Sent prepaid except C.0.D. Send check with order. 


POWER AIRE SALES CO. 


939 No. 24th St., Dept A., Omaha, Nebraska 





MT Applicator 
Castrator 


Castrates Calves, Sheep, 
Goats. Dehorns Calves, 
Goats. Docks Lambs. 


The most scientific method of 
Castrating, Dehorning an 
Docking BECAUSE: There are 
no open wounds, blood loss, 
weight loss, broken’ cords, 
stiffness. Less chance of in- 
fection. Saves time and la- 
bor. Holds four rings on re- 
lease ring and several on 
cone, for fast operation. 
Stock can be moved imme- 
No broken’ rubber 
no moving parts to 
wear out. Simple construction. 
Release ring has 15%” opening 
animals. 


wither, dry 

up and fall off, leaving a 
clean, smooth operation. 
Thousands in use. 


Price be With 
Instructions 


~ ONLY $6. 00 


Postpaid in USA and 
Canada 
Write for Free 
Literature 


Price of special rubber 


rings to go with Applica- 
tor-Castrator: 


M-T Sprayer Co. 


Livestock Supplies 
Post Office Box 7877 Denver 15, Colorado 
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Oct. 4-11—Annual Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 30-31—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show & Sale. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 9—Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 


Nov. 12-14—Florida State Cattlemen’s Assn. 
Midwinter meeting, Ocala. 


Nov. 15-19—Ogden, Utah, Livestock Show. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 6—Chicago International Exposi- 
tion. 


Jan. 4, 1953—Executive meeting, American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Assn., Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 5-7—-56th annual convention, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSN., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


May 31 Apr.30 May 31 5-Yr. 

1952 1952 1951 Avg. 
194,476 230,176 91,718 89,054 
Cured Beef 8,823 10,532 8,500 9,689 
Total Pork 124,724 823,741 616,231 503,825 
Lamb, Mutton.. 14,556 13,067 5,862 7,439 
Lard & Rend. 

Pork Fat 107,105 88,821 68,639 124,451 
Total Poultry ..184,238 194,965 125,359 129,076 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 
(Thousands) 

Cattle Calves 

May 1952 ................ 1,009 388 

May 1951 986 414 

5 mos. to May ’52.. 4,956 

5 mos. to May ’51.. 4,892 


Frozen Beef 


Hogs Sheep 
4,482 939 
4,952 657 
1,915 28,153 4,884 
2,075 25,801 3,850 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
June 25, 1952 June 25, 1951 


$33.25-35.75 $35.75-38.50 
30.50-34.00 33.75-36.75 
29.00-31.25 31.50-34.50 
26.00-29.50 28.50-32.00 
26.00-31.00 34.00—39.50 
Calves—Cm.-Gd. 24.00-29.00 30.00—36.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. .. 27.50-35.00 32.00-—38.50 
F.&S. Strs.—Cm.-Md... 22.00—27.50 26.00-—32.50 
Hogs (220-240 Ibs.).. 19.90-20.60 22.50—23.40 

Cc 26.00-27.00 28.50-—29.50 
7.00— 8.00 16.00—-17.75 


Steers—Prime 
Steers—Choice 


A city gal escorted to an elaborate 
cowboy-style night club in Las Vegas 
ran into unexpected difficulty when she 
headed for the powder room to freshen 
her make-up. She came back in a blush- 
ing rush with the words, “Ted... Am 
I a heifer or a steer?” 


“Oh, so that’s the way you break 
an egg!” 








“WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPT. 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions 


RANCHES, FARMS 


LOOKING for a good RANCH? Bill Thach can 
show you the best. So. Colo. Land & Livestock 
Co., Offices: Klein Hotel Building, Phone 17, 
Walsenburg, Colorado. 





FOR SALE—Irrigated stock farms in winter 
garden area southwest Texas; year around pas- 
ture; good climate; reasonable; other ranches. 
— Gotcher, Sabinal, Texas, Box 734, Ph. 





RANCHMEN 
I NEED LISTINGS ON 
LARGE CATTLE RANCHES & FARMS 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Have many qualified buyers. 
Immediate Inspection. 


LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 
626 Title & Tr. Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


FOR SALE—Farms, Ranches. Graham E. Rose, 
Realtor, P.O. Box 842. Phone 263. Ocala, Florida. 


CAYWOOD’'S 


RANCHES ® 
FARMS ®@ 
CITY PROPERTY @ 
LIVESTOCK BROKER ® 


506 Main St. Phone 161 
Walsenburg, Colo. 


SACRIFICE 


86-Acre vineyard. Winery in No. Calif. 
Going business. Est. 1890. Winery cap. 
mea gals. 4-bedroom house. Only $59, 
OWNER, 1683 8th Ave. 
San Francisco 22, Calif. 
Phone LOmbard 4-7808 





EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD Buys 

Three Farms in Hall and 

FARMS aa . oe Counties 
wo Texas Ranches 

RANCHES Two Oklahoma Ranches 
L. E. GIBBS LAND CO. 

Res. 446 — Box 802 — Office 729 
Memphis, Texas 





GOOD HOMES in the Ozarks; free lists. Owensby, 
Buffalo, Mo. : 


970 ACRES: 100 a. timber; pasture; 80 a. cultj. 
vated; balance bluestem; 2 barns; 2 silos; 9 
windmills; 8-room house; electricity; good road: 


handle 240 cows. Chester M. Newell, Realtor, 
Lamar, Missouri, Phone No. 4733 or 2495, 


nn 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY Farms—Enjoy our balmy 


climate. Send 25c for our illustrated ca 
Kingwell Agency—Box 267-G, Corvallis, Oregon, 


] JEWELRY | 


“My mother warned me to watch 
out for men like you—and I did!” 


Cover picture courtesy American 
Shorthorn Breeders Association, taken on 
Carl Sanders place, Belleville, Ohio. 





mae yal 


r. YOU want to buy or sell—use PRODUCER classifieds. Just write out your 
ad on the lines below, one space for each word or group of figures or initials. 


It’s easy to use. 
TO: 


American Cattle Producer, 
515 Cooper Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


(Include your name and address in the wordage.) 


Please insert the following ad for which I inclose check for $ 


$3.50 to here 


additional lines (7 words to line) 70 cents each. 


| 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





